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Her face with radiance beams unto mine eyes, 
Her heart with sympathy and love pulsates, 
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FOREWORD 

If there is one thing more daring than to 
write a novel, it is to write a preface ! How- 
ever, having taken the fatal plunge in the 
former du-ection, the author feels she may as 
well go to the extreme limit of foolhardiness. 

What a tender, delicate product the first 
novel is ! Like the hesitating fledgling, it is 
sent into the world to work out its own career, 
while the author, in uncertain hopefulness, 
breathlessly awaits the world's verdict ! 

The fi-ost of a cool reception may nip her 
literary aspirations in the bud, and the warmth 
of a friendly appreciation may fan the latent 
spark into fuller development. 

This book may be added to the large category 
of " good intentions," although the author fer- 
vently prays that it may not be consigned to 
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the average fate of such ! Being a " good in- 
tention " one might expect it to be " damned 
with faint praise." Prithee, gentle Sir or 
Madam, love it or hate it 1 Do not let it be 
classed with the man or woman who is neither 
good-looking nor clever, but so "good-hearted" I 
The author makes no pretence as to excellence, 
literary or otherwise. "Prudence Pratt" is 
simply a focusing of impressions gathered dur- 
ing an observant career, most of them jotted 
down in railway cars, ferry-boats, and hotel 
piazzas, where the presence of the crowd left 
the writer entirely alone 1 No quiet study, with 
its conventional surroundings and literary en- 
vironment, saw the moulding of this first effort. 
The only atmosphere which encompassed its 
formation was filled with noisy, pulsating,^ 
human life and interest. 

It is hoped that the reader will not discover 
the lack of literary surroundings ! In this as 
well as in other directions, the next novel — for 



FOREWORD 

there will be a next — may be an improvement. 
At any rate, " practice makes perfect," and, if 
the dear generous public will constitute them- 
selves an agreeable keyboard on which the 
author can play, something worth while may 
some day be accomplished. 

So, into your merciful hands, "Prudence 
Pratt " is hereby commended I She must work 
out her own salvation; but, in spite of all her 
faults, she means well. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER I 

"Call down to Mary through the dumb- 
waiter, dear — the bell is broken — and tell her 
to bring up some tea and some nice thin bread 
and butter." 

Mrs. Prudence Pratt cast an appeaUng glance 
at her companion, who laughingly proceeded to 
comply. A voice from the depths announced 
that " tea would be served in due time," and 
Olive Sherman came back to the hammock 
that hung in the comer of the spacious piazza 
surrounding the old-fashioned country-house. 
Her friend and hostess, the pretty widow, was 
taking life easy and dreaming dreams in a com- 
fortable steamer-chair. The haze of a summer 
afternoon spread over the land, and all things 
flying buzzed and hummed in the drowsy sun- 
light 

" Do you know, Olive, I am rather sorry this 
[1] 
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delightfiil quiet is to be broken up. Aren't 
you ? " said Mrs. Pratt. " Of course, one loves 
to invite one's friends, and a congenial house- 
party is pretty good sport, but I have been so 
happy with just you alone, my dear, that to a 
certain extent I regret the advent of disturb- 
ing elements." 

" You are certainly most complimentary to 
your expected guests," replied Olive, with a 
glance of mirth in her dark gray eyes. " It is 
the first time I have ever heard a party of in- 
vited guests dubbed * disturbing elements.' " 

"Oh, yes, I know," sighed the widow. "It 
isn't hospitable, I admit, but I cannot get up 
any great enthusiasm over my sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Letitia, and the long-suffering patience 
of her dear husband, Isaac, usually reduces me 
to a mass of sympathetic pulp in about a week. 
However, they expect their annual invitation, 
and unless Providence intervenes to prevent, 
they will arrive on the 6.10." 

"But you are very fond of Beatrice and 
Horace, and I know you admire Miss Mary 
Dix. As for the Count and Countess Campo- 
bello, you always find them interesting, so I 
don't think I will waste any sympathy on you. 

[S] 
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Besides you know, deax, that mother will be 
back to-morrow, and I could not possibly see as 
much of you as I have during the past delight- 
ful week." And Olive reached out a slim, brown 
hand and took the widow's in her firm young 
clasp. 

" Glenmont," the home of Mrs. Prudence 
Pratt, had been in her family for generations. 
It had descended in a direct line to its present 
incumbent, who had been the only child of her 
parents and who now made a most gracious 
hostess. It had originally belonged to her 
great-great-grandfather, who purchased it at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, after the 
honorable completion of his service therein. 
Her domain was not very large — ^a hundred 
acres all told, including woodland ; — ^neither 
was it remarkable for its wonderful lawns or 
landscape-gardening. Its attractions consisted 
rather in the outward evidence of aristocratic 
possession which Time had imprinted upon it. 
The Norwegian spruce-trees, which raised their 
majestic height fi-om the velvety surface of the 
lawns, showed their noble lineage in the long, 
trailing branches that spread out over the earth, 
and were mute witnesses to the antiquity of 

[3] 
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the place which they so adorned. " Glenmont'* 
was a landmark, and as such was widely known 
and widely respected. 

The Sherman place adjoined the home of Mrs. 
Pratt, and although the houses were at least a 
mile apart, the walk between was a delightful 
connecting link whose picturesque beauties ex- 
tended an invitation to tread its leafy ways. It 
ran along the river's edge, at about twenty 
feet above the level of the water, and save 
where the path had been made and was always 
kept in perfect condition, the immediate envi- 
ronment was a mass of stately trees and tangled 
underbrush. The Stuyvesant Shermans had 
owned "Fairview"for many years, and its miles 
of beautiful drives, its lawns, rustic bridges, 
summer-houses, and the vastness of its meadow- 
lands, made it one of the most celebrated of 
the Hudson River country-seats. 

" Has your mother fixed the date of your 
wedding yet, Olive ? " 

The girl sighed. " Isn't that a funny ques- 
tion for you to ask me ? " she said. "And yet 
how natural to anyone who knows mother! 
But " — here she sat up in the hammock, put- 
ting her feet on the ground and throwing back 
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her head proudly — " on this point I draw the 
line. It was mostly to please my mother and 
to escape her endless nagging that I became 
engaged to Blair. I will admit I think him 
a dear good fellow, and that I have never 
known him to do an unkind or an ungentle- 
manly thing since we were children, but 1 will 
not be hurried into matrimony. I intend to 
appoint my own wedding-day." 

" You are quite right, my dear, although I 
should hate to have your mother hear me say 
it. I wish 1 might be sure that you would 
never marry him until the time came when 
every day following would seem lost that you 
spent away from him." The widow sighed. 
"Oh, my dear, love is such a beautiful thing, 
when it is true and sincere, that it seems cruel 
that a girl so capable of fulfilling its minutest 
requirement should not taste to the fullest ex- 
tent its deepest joys. The world has made 
great strides in manufacturing imitations. Even 
diamonds can be reproduced so perfectly as to 
almost deceive experts. But a successful imi- 
tation of love has yet to be discovered. No 
one who has ever known the genuine article 
can be deceived by the most perfect imitation 

[5] 
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possible to man. I must admit, however," — 
here she smiled thoughtfully — "they are grow- 
ing very expert at it." 

Olive leaned forward, clasping her hands 
over her knee. " Do you think it possible," 
she said, " for a girl to grow to love a man in 
the way you describe, if she has known him 
from childhood, and has always looked upon 
him as a dear brother or cousin, or some such 
familiar relation?" 

" Why, I should think so," mused the widow. 
" Certainly an affection founded upon respect, 
esteem, and long companionship should be very 
firm and lasting, even if it never reaches the 
heights where Love dwells Mdth the gods." 

Mary here appearing with the tea, the two 
ladies proceeded to discuss the advisability of 
taking cream or lemon. 

** A boy fi-om the station just brought this 
telegram, ma'am, and wants twenty-five cents 
for delivering it." 

" Robbery," laughed Mrs. Prudence. " If 
my friends only knew how expensive it is for 
me to receive their fond messages, they might 
confine themselves to Uncle Sam's delivery. 
It is from Robert Elton," she said, breaking 
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the seal " * Will arrive to-night 6.10. Must 
see you on important business.' You remem- 
ber him, do you not? He is my lawyer, 
manager, and general business adviser, and I 
introduced him to you the day we lunched at 
the *Savarin,' after seeing the Decourcys off 
to Europe.*' 

" Yes, I recall him," answered Olive — " tall, 
rather severe-looking, and a very earnest man- 
ner." 

"The same — ^and the best fellow in the 
world 1 I don't know how I should get along 
without him. And then he works so hard. 
Think of it, he supports his mother and two 
sisters, and he is only twenty-eight years old. 
But pardon me a moment ; I must make some 
arrangements." 

She turned to Mary, who, in her strenuous 
and energetic personaUty, was the rock upon 
which Prudence built her domestic hopes. 
Mary was house-keeper, maid, chamber-maid, 
parlor-maid, waitress, or cook, as the occasion 
demanded, so the hospitable widow never 
felt at a loss, nor teared the usual hitches so 
common to domestic machinery. The " week's 
warmng " carried no terrors to her, for was not 
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Mary on hand to fill in until a new incumbent 
could be secured, and was she really not bet- 
ter in everything than anyone that could pos- 
sibly be found ? 

An earnest conversation followed, bearing 
upon the disposal of the hitherto unexpected 
guest, and with a parting injunction to her 
domestic treasure to send Abram over for 
orders. Prudence returned to OUve. 

" Robert Elton is a man worthy of admira- 
tion. His father died when he was quite a 
boy, and left the family with the merest pit- 
tance. They had a good social position in the 
South, but, coming here without substantial 
means to uphold it, they have lived in great 
seclusion, and the son has struggled through 
an education, has been admitted to the bar, 
and by sheer force of character and energy has 
attained his present position, earning about 
ten thousand a year, and devoting himself 
solely to his mother and sisters, and to his 
profession." 

"He certainly has an ardent champion in 
Mrs. Prudence Pratt," smiled Olive. 

A hesitating footstep in the hall and an 
inarticulate apology announced the presence 
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of Abram Robinson, the head farmer and gen- 
eral superintendent of " Glenmont." 

**What arrangements have been made about 
meeting my guests to-night, Abram ? " asked 
the widow. 

" James will drive the 'bus, ma'am, and Joe 
will take the express- wagon for the baggage," 
answered the worthy factotum. 

" Well, you must send Mike, too, with the 
runabout, as I have an extra guest coming 
for whom there will be no room in the omni- 
bus." 

An anxious look spread over Abram's well- 
seasoned countenance. " Mike went up in the 
noon boat to get himself some clothes, and he 
won't be back in time." 

Mrs. Pratt looked annoyed. " Well, what 
about Alec? Although he hardly knows a 
horse from a cow." 

Abram's face became apoplectic in hue. " I 
didn't think as how you'd need Alec to-day, 
ma'am, and I sent him back in the country 
about ten miles to get me some tomato-plants 
that I heerd tell on as bein' very fine " 

" Well, what is to be done ? Mr. Elton has 
to be met. You cannot drive, and who is to 

[9] 
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be had ? " The widow looked despairingly from 
one to the other. 

Olive reflected a moment " Why not let 
me drive the chestnut to the runabout? I 
can manage the mare all right, and will prom- 
ise to be very kind and polite to your pro- 
t^g^." And a merry gleam brightened the 
expression of her gray eyes, which were wont 
to be too serious. 

" Olive, you are a brick 1 That will be fine, 
and I warrant Robert will bless the absence of 
his fore-ordained coachman. All right, Abram, 
have the runabout brought over, when it is 
time to start for the train." 

The prime minister departed, heaving pon- 
derous sighs of reUef. He was a remnant of 
the former regime, and had been in charge of 
"Glenmont's" produce when Prudence had 
made her first appearance upon Life's stage. 
She had imbibed a dependence upon him, and 
a respect for his authority on farm matters with 
all the other beliefs and teachings of her child- 
hood, and although Time was gradually dull- 
ing his powers of usefulness, she would as soon 
have thought of felling one of her beloved 
spruce-trees as of removing Abram firom his 
[10] 
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present proud position of dictator-in-chief. 
He had a wholesome respect and fear of his 
mistress's displeasw*e, however, and while he 
presented a convex front of great proportions 
in the " Annex," where the farm-hands and 
other dependents of the big house abode, he 
became noticeably concave at the slightest 
expression of disapprobation on the part of 
Madam Prudence. 

" Abram is a great old chap, isn't he ? " said 
Olive, watching him depart with laggard steps 
and slow. " You would not exactly call him 
rapid transit, would you ? " 

Prudence laughed merrily. "The only time 
that Abram really moves fast is when he is 
going down hill, and even then he holds back 
from sheer force of habit. But" — looking 
at the tall old clock that stood in the hall — " I 
think you and I had better move a little lively 
if you are to be ready to drive to the station, 
and I to greet my expected guests." And ris- 
ing, they mounted the broad rosewood stair- 
case, and were soon engaged in the mysteries 
of an afternoon toilet 
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CHAPTER II 

The cavalcade, with Olive driving the 
chestnut in the lead, wound along under the 
arching maples, and down the shady roadway 
that was one of the chief beauties of " Glen- 
mont," — out through the ponderous iron gates 
flanked on either side by huge granite pillars — 
to the main thoroughfare. A more beautiful 
section of the country would have been diffi- 
cult to find. The picturesque Shawangimk 
Range furnished a western view of wooded 
magnificence, and on the east the Hudson 
coursed its way between the undulating shores 
like a silver sash-ribbon blown by the breeze 
into trembling curves. 

OUve, a happy vision of girlhood in white 
duck, discovered to her surprise before she had 
gone very far, masses of dark bluish clouds 
skirting the tops of the hills, and the distant 
rumbling of thunder presaged a storm within 
a short time. The station was two miles dis- 
tant fi*om " Glenmont," and she thought with 
[12] 
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some anxiety that there would be no time to 
lose on the drive down and back, if she and 
her companion-to-be would escape a drenching. 

The chestnut sped on, and Olive felt the 
keen excitement of a race with an unseen an- 
tagonist. Down the road they went, now 
catching a glimpse of the Hudson through 
the trees, now passing the handsome entrance- 
gates and fragrant hedges that adorned some 
of the more pretentious summer homes of New 
York's millionnaires ; then at a curve to the 
right, the drama being enacted in the heavens, 
and the clouding over of sunshine and bright- 
ness by the pall of the approaching storm, were 
revealed. 

The station, a quaint little affair of rough 
stone surrounded by little patches of well- 
cropped turf, and thought by the natives to 
be the highest perfection of landscape-garden- 
ing, was reached at last. Olive drew up close 
to the platform and found to her gratification 
that there were only a few minutes to wait. 

A few villagers, to whom the arrival of the 

train was the event of the day, lounged up, 

and a stir of suppressed excitement, added to 

a shrill whistle, announced that the express 
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had arrived. A lady with a florid complexion, 
curly blond hair — which had the appearance 
of having come home in a box — descended, 
followed by a man with a pleasing face and 
deprecating manner. They proved to be Mr. 
and Mrs. Isaac Pratt, or, as their friends styled 
them, Mr. and Mrs. Letitia Pratt. The Count 
and Countess Campobello, maid and Italian 
greyhound " Allegro," next emerged from the 
depths of the drawing-room car, and with the 
additional appearance of Horace Leigh, Miss 
Mary Dix, and Beatrice Hutchings, Mrs. 
Pratt's young cousin, the party booked to 
" Glenmont " was complete. 

Olive greeted the new arrivals from her 
point of vantage on the high driving-seat, but 
kept a lookout for the young man she had 
come to meet, knowing him to be unac- 
quainted with the rest of the party. 

" I am to drive Mr. Elton home," she ex- 
plained to Mrs. Letitia Pratt, in answer to the 
latter's inquiry as to the cause of her presence 
at the station. At Olive's suggestion — and 
urged likewise by the rumbling of the ap- 
proaching storm — ^the party clambered into 
the omnibus and drove off at fiiU speed just as 
[14] 
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a tail young gentleman appeared in view, appar- 
ently seeking, but not finding what he sought. 

Olive immediately recognized the firm chin 
and handsome, serious face of Mrs. Pratt's 
business adviser, and, bowing in her gracious 
fashion, she beckoned him to her. •* How do 
you do, Mr. Elton ? Mrs. Pratt commissioned 
me to drive you to * Glenmont' in the absence 
of the regularly employed coachman." 

'' Miss Sherman, is it not ? I am singularly 
fortunate in anybody's absence that gives me 
so charming a guide." And Robert Elton's eyes 
lit up with a smile that softened the lines of se- 
verity, and made his face extremely attractive. 

A depot official approached and inquired if 
this were Mr. Robert Elton, as he had a tele- 
gram for that gentleman, received just a few 
minutes before the train arrived. 

Robert took the message and, saying that it 
required inunediate attention, excused himself 
for a moment, with the injunction from Olive 
to hurry, so that they might reach home before 
the storm broke over them. 

The skies, with the exception of a bright 
line in the east, had become almost entirely 
overcast, and that vague whispering among the 
[16] 
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trees that precedes the advent of the unknown 
power announced that this possible destroyer 
was ahnost upon them. 

The chestnut mare needed no urging when, 
after a few minutes' delay, Elton sprang to his 
seat next to Olive, and they started in their 
race for home and shelter. 

" It might have been better to have waited 
in the station until the storm was over," said 
Robert, anxiously scanning the sky. **I am 
afraid you will not be able to escape it." 

"They have no shed there, and I know 
Mrs. Pratt would not like to have her pet 
mare left standing out in such a rain as we are 
likely to have. We may get home in time." 
But Olive's tones expressed doubt, and the 
lines around her mouth grew tense as she 
urged the chestnut to still greater speed. 

The lightning here began to flash, and the 
loud thunder following caused the mare to 
quiver with the dread of an unseen foe. 

" Is there no place where we can drive in 
and wait until the storm has passed?" said 
Robert, hanging on to his Panama hat, which 
the wind was trjdng to wrest from its proper 
abiding-place. 

[16] 
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"None that I can think of," said Olive, 
" unless we take this opportunity to call upon 
some of our neighbors. But most of their 
houses are at least a half-mile from their en- 
trance-gates, and it seems too bad to waste the 
time in the wrong direction." A blinding flash 
and a peal of thunder that caused the mare to 
rear were followed by a downpour of rain just 
as they came within sight of a small building 
of rough gray stone covered with ivy and 
pointing a golden cross toward the heavens 
in mute appeal for blessing and protection. 

" The church ! " cried Olive. And, guiding 
the frightened mare in through the welcoming 
gates, she drove under the rambling shed used 
on Sundays to shelter the horseflesh belonging 
to the fashionable congregation. 

" How fortunate ! " ejaculated Robert. * * This 
is luck indeed." And truly it seemed so, as they 
glanced at the sheets of water pouring down 
from the skies on to the parched earth. 

" He has a strong face," thought Olive as 
she watched Elton tying the mare and gently 
tr3ring to soothe the startled beast. " I don't 
wonder Prudence places such reliance on 
hhn." 

[17] 
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The object of her ruminations glanced up 
from buckling the halter-strap. "We were 
just in time," he said. " I was beginning to 
blame myself for that unlucky telegram, but 
we might not have found such an opportune 
shelter if I had not detained you, and we had 
succeeded in getting farther along." He looked 
at the church. ** I wonder if we could get in ? 
It must be very quaint, judging from the out- 
ward appearance." 

" I think so," answered Olive. " It is usu- 
ally left unlocked. If we run very fast we 
may not get so very wet, as the trees are thick 
and it is only a step after all." 

"Shall we try?" 

She responded to his mute invitation to 
alight, and, picking up her skirts, made a rush 
for the church-porch. They found the door 
open, and went into the little place that was 
sanctified by the prayers and supplications of 
so many hearts during the long years it had 
stood on the banks of the Hudson as a symbol 
of man's trust in God. The already fading 
daylight, made more dim by the heavy storm- 
clouds, gave the altar, with its tall candelabra, 
a weird and ghostly appearance, and Olive in- 
[18] 
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voluntarily lowered her voice as she said : 
" Don't you think it is pretty and quaint ? " 

" Very interesting," murmured Robert " It 
seems more Uke the real thing than most of 
our pretentious city churches. I can even 
fancy a man might pray here. The place is so 
small there is no room for insincerity, and one's 
religious sensibilities would not be jarred by 
ostentation and show." 

" You are right," said Olive. " One's atti- 
tude toward God is very different here from 
what it is in town. The simplicity of the ser- 
vice, the child-like devoutness of the dear old 
rector make coming to church like the visit of 
an erring child to a tried and found-forgiving 
Father." 

She sighed. Memories of her own father, 
who had died while yet his heart was steeled 
against his son, her older brother, crowded in 
upon her, and to throw off their weight of 
melancholy she rose and went up to the small 
organ that stood to the left of the altar-rail. 
** Do you like music ? " she asked. 

" I love it," answered Elton, sinking back 
in one of the pews with a sigh of content. 

^ Then I will sing you an *Agnus Dei ' I 
[19] 
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came across lately, which seems to me one of 
the most beautiful things I have ever heard." 

The soft tones of the organ trembled on the 
stillness, which was broken only by the crash 
of the occasional thunder-claps and the steady 
falling of rain, and, after a short prelude, Olive's 
voice, low, rich, and full of plaintive sweet- 
ness, in the solemn, **0 Lamb of God, that 
takest away the sins of the world; have mercy 
upon us," seemed to Robert to bring the 
Creator of all worlds within arm's-length, just 
awaiting the stretching forth of a hand. 

"What a voice! — ^What an unusually fine 
girl ! " he thought. " She has a mind, a soul, 
likewise a heart, and she is beautifiil. What a 
combination ! " 

Robert had had no time in his busy life and 
hard struggle to conquer fortune to give the 
Genus Girl much consideration. The men 
he knew, who were principally his business 
aquaintances and office associates, were all 
about his own age, and therefore quite sceptical 
on the subject of women. It is wonderful 
what a vast knowledge the man of twenty- 
eight thinks he possesses of the feminine sex. 
Robert, though critical by nature, had never- 
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theless kept himself free from intrigue, and 
consequently had never had cause to suspect 
the girls he met of either insincerity or aflfecta- 
tion. On the other hand, neither had he ever 
imagined that girls were unusually brilUant, 
attractive, or intellectual, and the charm of 
Olive's nature and acquirements was a revela- 
tion to him. 

Sitting there in the twilight, while the tones 
of the organ and her voice were blending into 
exquisite sweetness, it was borne in upon his 
consciousness that this was the Miss Sherman, 
the daughter of Mrs. Stuyvesant Sherman, and 
the wealthiest and the most sought-after young 
woman in New York society. Scraps of con- 
versation he had had with Mrs. Pratt recurred 
to him, and he suddenly remembered that her 
much-lauded young neighbor and the fair singer 
before him were one and the same. " Well," 
he sighed to himself, " report for once has not 
lied, and, although she is not in my class, I 
suppose there are many men who would envy 
me at this present moment." 

Olive's voice ceased ; she turned with a smile 
to Robert " Do you know this little gem of 
Tchaikowski's, *Ah, qui br^a d'amour'? " she 
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asked, and, without waiting for his response, 
she let her fingers glide lovingly through the 
tender harmonies. 

The thunder seemed to be rumbling off into 
the distance, and the patter of the rain sound- 
ed more like the falUng of raindrops from 
the trees than a continuance of the storm. 
A shaft of fading sunlight suddenly broke 
through the clouds and illumined the walls of 
the church. 

"I believe the storm is over," said Olive. 
And closing the organ, she went out on the 
porch, followed by Robert Together they 
scanned the sky. 

" I do not think it is raining," said Robert, 
stretching forth his hand to test the weather. 

" If you don't mind the dampness, I think 
we may start for home," suggested Olive. 
" Mrs. Pratt will be terribly anxious about us, 
and the sooner we relieve her mind the better." 

They went over to the shed, and in a very 
few moments they were bowling along the 
road with the spray of rain- wet trees blowing 
in their faces, but with the happy elation in 
their hearts of having escaped something 
worse. 

[««] 



CHAPTER III 

The large dining-room at "Glenmont" pre- 
sented an especially warm and inviting appear- 
ance with the dark red of its walls softened by 
the glow of many candles. The massive oak 
woodwork, which time had turned to a rich 
bronze, shone and glistened in that mystic 
half-light which is so alluring to ladies of a 
certain age, and so aggravating to the arro- 
gance of confident youth. The company was 
a merry one. Prudence, in a low-cut gown 
of black grenadine, heavily pailleted, was look- 
ing her best. No one would have guessed, as 
she sat smiling at her guests, that she was 
thirty-five years old. Even her most un- 
sympathetic observers would not have cred- 
ited her with more than twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight. Nothing so warmed the cockles 
of her heart as to preside at her own table. 
Nothing showed her to better advantage. Her 
beauty needed the spur of mental excitement 
to be perfected, and no gathering could ever 
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be dull where she was the ruling spirit. No 
wonder invitations to her house were eagerly 
sought. 

" It is the most surprising thing to me," said 
Count Campobello, who sat upon her left, 
"that you have remained a widow so long, 
madame. In my country the men would have 
been more hazardous." The Count's English 
was occasionally a trifle mixed. He was a 
very swarthy gentleman and, when his face 
was in repose, would have made a magnifi- 
cent model for Mephisto. The slanting eyes, 
the heavy black eyebrows, fierce mustache 
and pointed beard were all there, but the ar- 
tistic result was spoiled by an ever-present 
smile. 

" You mean well, my dear Count, so I will 
consider your remark a compliment," laughed 
Prudence. " If you will promise not to tell, 
I will confide a secret to you. All the desir- 
able men are either married, or if single, they 
do not want me. Hence my sad condition of 
unappropriated blessedness." 

"Ah, madame, you have your little joke, 
rCest cepasf 

"Don't believe anything she tells you," 
[24] 
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chirped Mrs. Letitia. "She is an ineffable 
guyer, and you should be warned." 

"Geyser?" echoed the Count, mystified — 
" Ah — I perceive. — A bubbling spring of wit 
and wisdom." Which was really very pretty, 
considering it was accidental. The Countess 
nodded approvingly at her lord and master. 
He represented to her a constant evidence of 
her own good fortune, inasmuch as, having 
come from a family of no pretensions to wealth 
or position, her soul revelled in the privileges 
which her marriage to the rich Italian had 
brought her. She was a large, handsome 
woman with a tendency to embonpoinU in- 
clined to be a little vulgar, and with an abnor- 
mal opinion of the advantages of wealth. Her 
lavish expenditure of money, however, and her 
good-natured generosity, won her forgiveness 
for the offences against good taste of which 
she was occasionally guilty. 

" You are doing very well, mon cherr she 
said. " Keep it up, make yourself agreeable — 
and then we will be invited to come again.** 
And she laughed uproariously at her own per- 
spicacity. 

Mrs. Letitia sniffed. "Prudence is very 
[26] 
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susceptible to flattery — aren't you, dear ? But" 
— ^to the rest of the company — " she certainly 
shows her good sense in remaining single. If 
I were a widow, I shouldn't marry the best 
man that walked the earth." 

"For obvious reasons," whispered Horace 
to Beatrice, who smothered a giggle in time to 
avert disaster. 

" O Letitia 1 " exclaimed Prudence. " And 
with such a charming husband as Isaac. — Is it 
because you feel you could not replace him, 
that you say that?" She glanced at the 
aforesaid Isaac with a comforting twinkle in 
her eye. 

" Not a bit of it," answered Letitia. " Of 
course, Isaac is very nice, and I quite appre- 
ciate his many virtues, but I do not think men 
are in any way capable of understanding a 
woman's nature and requirements. They lack 
chivalry, sympathy, and all those tender qual- 
ities which mean so much to a woman and, 
judging from the daily evidences about us, are 
not of the slightest importance to a man." 

" Isn't that rather a sweeping statement ? " 
said Prudence. " I never found any lack of 
chivalry or sympathy." 

[86] 
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" Oh, that was different. And besides you 
were only married a few years — ^not long 
enough to have your unsatisfied yearnings de- 
velop into almost unmanageable torrents of 
longing." Letitia liked to hear herself talk, 
and occasionally lost herself in the unusual 
flow of language with which Providence had 
gifted her — to the regret of her many firiends. 

" The lady speaks very decidedly on the sub- 
ject, doesn't she?** wfcdspered the Count to 
Prudence, who smiled. 

" You will have ample opportunity to find 
her equally strenuous on a variety of subjects," 
she said. " The joke of this particular topic 
is, that she adores her husband, who com- 
pletely spoils her, and is furiously jealous of 
him ; but on account of her freedom fix)m the 
responsibilities of life, she fills her mind with 
sentimental vagaries of this sort." 

She turned to her brother-in-law, Isaac 
Pratt, who sat on her right. 

" Letitia is in great form to-night, isn't she ? 
You must have been doing something spe- 
cially nice to her, Isaac, to get her so down 
on the men." 

Isaac was an enigma to his intimate associ- 
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ates. A strong man among men, and one who 
in business was of a dominating character, 
he seemed to lose all determination and force 
where his wife was concerned and suffered him- 
self to be dictated to and openly " bossed " 
by the lady who bore his name. It had not 
become quite understood as yet whether he 
submitted to the lashings of her sharp tongue 
from lack of desire to wound her by seeming 
to disapprove, or from a wish to keep peace in 
the family, on the plan that " the easiest way 
is the best." The latter motive was strongly 
suspected. 

"Let her amuse herself," he said to Pru- 
dence, with a finality not to be misunderstood. 
" Your friend. Miss Sherman, is looking very 
charming to-night," glancing at Olive, who was 
having an animated conversation with Robert 
Elton, her companion at dinner. 

To his other virtues Isaac added a love of 
the beautiful — beautifrd women in particular. 

" She is lovely, is she not ? " answered Pru- 
dence. "White is very becoming to her.- 
Neither she nor Mr. Elton seems the worse 
for their tussle with the elements." 

"On the contrary, they look as though it 
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agreed with them. I have rarely seen her so 
animated/' rejoined Isaac. "Where is her 
fianci now ? " 

" He is in Europe, but is expected home in 
a few days, I believe." 

" Good match for her, isn't it ? " 

"Oh, yes. Blair is a nice enough fellow, 
and very rich. He is hardly the man for 
Olive, however, although I suppose he will 
make her a good husband." 

" What is the trouble then ? " 

" Oh, well — maybe she lias known him too 
long. It is too much of a brotherly and sis- 
terly affair to suit me." 

" I see, you women are all ahke. Nothing 
appeals to you but romance. If you are not 
fed on sentimental fipoth you cease to value 
the genuine good a man does for you." 

" You are wrong there, and you are right," 
said Prudence. " Every true woman appreci- 
ates what a man does for her, if she loves him. 
But he can make the doing and the giving so 
much more precious in her eyes if he tinges 
them with the color of sentiment and romance. 
I am sorry to admit that the doing of a trifling 
act in a lover-like manner is usually more 
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valued than a great thing done in a matter-of- 
fact way." 

** But is not that an unreasonable and nar- 
row view for a woman to take ? *' asked the 
Count. 

The rest of the company had by this time 
become interested and the discussion of so 
vital a topic became general 

" Unreasonable ? — ^Not at all,*' snapped Mrs. 
Letitia. "Does not a woman give herself 
heart, body, and soul to the man she marries, 
and as he feeds her body, why should he neg- 
lect the needs of her heart, which are so much 
more important to her happiness." 

"I should like to know the woman who 
could be satisfied with heart tonics as you de- 
scribe them, if she did not first have an abun- 
dance of material comforts," said Isaac, glan- 
cing across the table at the expensively, if not 
tasteftilly, clad form of his wife. 

Letitia spent a great deal of money on her 
clothes, but as she preferred her own taste to 
that of her modiste, the result was fi^quently 
anjrthing but artistic. 

The Countess laughed. " Give me a hand- 
some house, plenty of fine clothes, and jewels, 
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a well-appointed stable, and all the money I 
want to spend, and I will dispense with the 
romance." 

" Ah, you can afford to say this because you 
are so ftdl of it," responded her deeply enam- 
oured husband, with an adoring glance. The 
Count was still under the spell of his wife's 
boisterous attractions, and thought her the 
most fascinating creature imaginable. It was 
no secret to others that she valued him mainly 
for the benefits she procured from him, and 
that his fits of sentiment bored her beyond de- 
scription. 

" Extremes in any case are bad," said Pru- 
dence, " And neither the extremely practical 
nor the extremely sentimental can be perfectly 
happy. But a mixture of both makes married 
life an Elysium; and the pity of it is, from a 
man's point of view, that the little touch of 
sentiment which costs nothing, will cast a 
brightness over a woman's heart that will last 
for days, where some substantial benefit cost- 
ing hours of thought and effort to accomplish, 
will be coldly received." 

" Men usually have too hard a time strug- 
gling to supply the material wants of their 
[81] 
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wives to bother much about sentiment," re- 
joined Isaac. 

" Oh, I admit that the sense of the argu- 
ment is in favor of the men, for it cannot be 
denied that theirs are the heavier responsibili- 
ties," said Prudence. " But the wise man will 
give his wife just enough of the tender little 
attentions, for which her heart craves, to keep 
her devotedly in love with him, and make her 
forever his trusting slave. I knew a man once 
who was an arrant scoundrel. By fair and 
foul means he obtained possession of, and 
squandered, all his wife's fortune, which was 
considerable, and subjected her to all sorts of 
financial indignities, flirted outrageously with 
other women, and yet kept his wife in love 
with him — ^the only friend he had against the 
whole world — always ready to make excuses 
and apologies for him." 

" How did he do it? " asked the Count. 

" Simply by treating her as a lover would. 
A few flowers, now and then, with the request 
that she would wear them, and think of him — 
a few remarks when in public about * how sweet 
she was looking,' and *was she too cold,' or 
'did she need a fan,' as the case might be. 
[ 32 ] 
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I have seen him at a hotel most tenderly as- 
sist his wife into her wraps, and at the same 
time wink over his shoulder at a girl in the 
other corner of the room." 

" He was a disgusting creature," ejaculated 
Mrs. Letitia. " How can you even talk about 
such a despicable character ? " 

" But does not that argue a great weakness 
in a woman's character?" interposed Miss 
Mary Dix, a single woman of about forty 
years, delightfiiUy cultured and refined, the 
president of a Woman's Club, and a great fa- 
vorite with her hostess. " If it is true, is it 
not deplorable that a woman should gloss 
over dishonorable conduct on the part of her 
husband, if he caters to her vanities suffi- 
ciently?" She glanced with subdued indig- 
nation at the other women present. 

" Oh, I admit it sounds bad for the women," 
smilingly assented Prudence. "But no one 
knows better than a woman what a terribly 
serious thing matrimony is — to a woman. It 
means either the expanding of all that is beau- 
tiful in her nature or the gradual withering of 
her hopes and ambitions, and the atrophy of 
all her best impulses. There are many strong 
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characters who can pick up out of the rums of 
then* love-life a sufficient foundation on which 
to build a new edifice of peace and serenity — 
the result of good works and interest in others 
— but to the great majority the loss of love 
and of belief in the loved one means the be- 
ginning of a living death. Therefore I main- 
tain that the magic keys to the highest happi- 
ness are — ^to love and to believe." 

" I do not agree with you at all," said Mrs. 
Letitia, her blue eyes snapping with the vio- 
lence of her opposing thought "The most 
perfect joy in the world, the epitome of human 
happiness, lies in being loved." 

"Yes, providing you love," assented the 
widow. " But I still insist that the old beau- 
tiful adage, * It is more blessed to give than to 
receive, * is especially appUcable to love. Come, 
Mr. Elton, we must draw you into this argu- 
ment. What are your views on the subject?" 

" I'm afraid I haven't given the matter any 
thought," laughed Robert. " It is too weighty 
a proposition for a strictly business man to 
tacUe." 

" What about you, Horace ? " This to the 
blond fellow with the curly hair, who had been 
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having a desperate flirtation with Beatrice all 
during dinner. 

"Not for mine, thank you," responded 
Horace, who was nothing if not slangy. 

" I know," said Prudence, nodding at Olive 
and Beatrice, "that the gu-ls must have vol- 
umes to tell us on the subject, if not from 
experience, at least from expectation. But let 
us adjourn to the piazza for coffee and cigars. 
My telepathic soul warns me we shall find a 
glorious moon awaiting us, and under its be- 
nign influence what profound utterances may 
we not expect 1 " 

Prudence rose and led the way on to the 
broad piazza, which went around the entire 
house, and was richly frimished with hammocks, 
divans, couches, comfortable wicker-chairs, and, 
in fact, all the modish requirements for the 
repose of the body and mind, during the ener- 
vating summer season. A glorious picture 
met their gaze. The moon, already risen 
above the dark line on the eastern shore, cast 
its mellow radiance over the water, and a broad 
shaft of light seemed to turn its ripples into a 
stream of molten silver. 

"Oh, hubby dear," gasped Mrs. Letitia, 
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clutching Isaac fondly by the arm, " what a 
transcendently beautiful night! Could any- 
thing be more glorious? How I would love 
to go out on the river and just become satu- 
rated with the glory of the moonlight." 

" I'm afraid you would find it a Uttle damp," 
murmured the prosaic Isaac. 

" How can you be so material ? I should 
think your very soul would burst with ecstasy ! " 

" Oh, come, let us sneak out of this," whis- 
pered Horace to Beatrice. " I can't stand that, 
can you ? " 

" Well, I think it sounds fooUsh in a woman 
as old as she is," answered Beatrice, with all 
the egotism of youth, as they wandered to one 
of the farthest corners of the piazza, invitingly 
fitted up for the enjoyment of two. 

With murmurs of admiration over the beauty 
of the scene spread out before them, the others 
made themselves comfortable and proceeded 
to enjoy their after-dinner coffee, supplemented 
by fragrant havanas for the men. Prudence 
was old-fashioned, so cigarettes were not in- 
cluded in her attention to her feminine guests. 

The broad path that led to the summer- 
house shone white in the brightness of the 
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moonlight, and Olive and Robert, impelled by 
the desire to get a nearer view of the river, 
strolled down to the pagoda that hung above 
the water s edge. 

" You took no part in the conversation on 
that momentous question of love. Miss Sher- 
man ? " said Robert, with a smile. 

OUve leaned over the rail, Ustlessly scatter- 
ing into the water the petals of a rose she was 
carrying. 

" I think that is rather too serious a subject 
to be discussed lightly," she answered, " and I 
do not see how any single opinion can be of 
value on a matter that comes so differently 
into each person's Ufe." 

" You are quite right," rejoined Robert, look- 
ing at her pure profile, which seemed to him 
to possess a luminous beauty most attractive 
and bewitching. " It seems like a sacrilege to 
approach in anything but a reverential mood 
that which Drummond tells us * is the greatest 
thing in the world ' ! " 

He could not help the thought, hitherto un- 
known in his busy life, that up to the present 
time he had been cheated by Fate out of man's 
most blessed privilege and prerogative, and for 
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some reason inexplicable to himself he expe- 
rienced a resentment against the duties which 
until now it had been his pride to MfiL " I 
wonder if she has ever loved any man,** he 
pondered, looking at Olive, who seemed lost in 
contemplation of the scene before her. Could 
he have guessed it, her thoughts were with the 
man to whom she was engaged, and her heart 
heavy with the regret that there was no magic 
that could surround his image with the glory of 
ardor and expectancy which her own longings 
told her should accompany her musings on 
the man she was pledged to marry. 

" It always annoys me,'* she said, " to hear 
women talk about love as though it were a 
staple article of a certain brand to be portioned 
out according to the demand. I suppose every 
girl dreams of something quite different from 
that which anyone else has ever experienced. 
I know that I do." Olive's eyes were full of the 
reflected beauty of the night. The languorous 
sheen of the moonlight enveloped her, and 
Robert felt his pulses thrill as he watched her. 
They could hear the gay laughter that came 
floating down on the still night air from the 
piazza, and now and again the call of the whip- 
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poor- will to his mate bore evidence that around 
them — ^at least, for the time being — ^there was 
happiness and peace. 

" One can hardly realize that there is such 
a thing as New York City — its bustle, confu- 
sion, excitement, and dirt — with such a picture 
as this to contemplate," said Robert. " And 
yesterday I would not have believed that any- 
thing so wonderfiil as this night could be. In 
the busy life of a New York man all thought 
of beauty such as this*' — ^he was talking of 
Nature, but his eyes were on Olive — "finds 
no place in the absorbing calendar of the day's 
work." He was wishing that Olive would ask 
him some questions about himself, and his 
aims and ambitions. A strong desire to intro- 
duce the personal into their conversation pos- 
sessed him. Usually reserved, and almost 
taciturn on matters which concerned himself, 
he suddenly became conscious of a wish to 
speak of his hopes and aspirations, and to tell 
of the great things he expected to accomplish in 
time. With a mental jerk, however, he pulled 
himself together, and reflected that the society 
belle, the heiress of the Sherman millions, could 
not possibly have any interest in the struggling 
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young lawyer, Robert Elton, and after all, in 
comparison with the position and fortune of 
this young beauty before him, how paltry and 
absolutely puerile his success appeared. 

" It must be fine to be a man and to feel 
the power and fascination of action," said Olive, 
as though in answer to his thought. "Mrs. 
Pratt tells me that you have been very suc- 
cessfiil, and she has a very high opinion of your 
energy and abihty." 

Robert laughed in happy contentment. ^* She 
overrates me," he said. " I am largely indebted 
to her for what success I have attained. Her 
patronage has given me a great prestige, and 
has helped me very materially. I am her most 
appreciative servant." 

"Well, if I ever need any legal advice, 
I shall get her to take me down to your 
office," said Olive, looking at him mischiev- 
ously. 

" Don't wait until you need my professional 
services," answered Robert. " I should be 
delighted to have you and Mrs. Pratt come 
down some time and take luncheon with me at 
the Lawyers' Club. Then I can show you my 
office, and initiate you into the mysteries of a 
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business man's life. — ^Will you?" Robert's 
eyes were very earnest. 

"I think it would be very pleasant." Olive 
was not at all familiar with the down-town 
world. Her masculine friends, her brother, 
and her fianc^, were all men of leisure, and she 
perceived in the strong and virile man before 
her, an exponent of a new type, which seemed 
to her to possess a power of attraction hitherto 
unknown and unsuspected. 

The sound of music fell upon the stillness of 
the night. Prudence was singing. Her voice 
rang out high and pure on the fragrant air, and 
carried its message of love and hope to listen- 
ing ears. 

" Let us go up," said Olive, rising, her grace- 
ful figure silhouetted against the moonbeams 
that shone full upon her. "Prudence likes 
me to play her accompaniments." 

" And you will sing again ? " asked Robert. 
" Although I must warn you no song will ever 
make me forget those you sang for me this 
afternoon — was it only this afternoon ? — down 
in the little church." 

" Well, I cannot be jealous of myself, can 
I ? " she laughed. " And I will sing again if I 
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have any breath left when I have climbed this 
hilL" 

The fire-flies sparkled and flickered before 
them as they went up slowly toward the 
house, and the magic of the night was over all 
the land. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The sun shone upon a fair and beauteous 
scene the next morning as he rose in his gran- 
deur from behind the eastern hills and looked 
complacently down upon this little comer of 
the earth, freshly brightened up by the shower 
of the previous evening. The leaves of the 
trees and the flowering plants still held enough 
moisture to reflect the morning effulgence in 
countless gleams, and Mother Nature seemed 
to be arrayed in a beauteous chaplet of dia- 
monds. 

The square, old-fashioned house stood on 
the crest of a terraced hill that sloped sharply 
toward the river, ending there in rather a 
steep bank of jagged rocks with just enough 
soil in their crevasses to frimish foundation for 
a luxuriant growth of underbrush. The lawn 
was cleft by a broad path, marked on each 
side by a boxwood hedge, a remnant of re- 
motest times and a source of great worry to 
the fair owner, who had periodical stances 
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with her gardener on the question of its final 
uprooting. Thus far sentiment had tri- 
umphed over Robinson's arguments, and the 
boxwood flourished in more or less untidiness. 
The picturesque pagoda, which was perched 
on the edge of the bank, not only furnished an 
attractive nook for couples of a retiring dis- 
position, but was also an excellent landmark 
from the other side of the river, being the only 
one of its kind within many miles. Two 
rows of Norwegian spruce-trees gave beauty 
and majesty to the views from the front piaz- 
za, and swept the well-kept lawns with their 
verdant draperies. The river rippled, and 
shone, and sparkled, and proved a never-end- 
ing source of delight and amusement, comfort 
and companionship. 

The opposite shore was thickly wooded, ex- 
cept where the cultivated lawns proclaimed 
the presence of the pretentious manors of New 
York's aristocracy. In the river, a little to 
the south, lay an island, long, narrow, rocky, 
and unpopulated, but offering rude hospitaUty 
to the summer picnickers and campers-out. 
South and west, the beautiful outline of the 
Shawangunk Mountains gave to the scene a 
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hilly grandeur. On clear days the Poughkeep- 
sie bridge could be seen stretching from shore 
to shore like a shadowy link connecting the 
east with the west. 

Altogether the environment was most pict- 
uresque, and so thought Elton as he greeted 
his hostess. 

Prudence was looking well, but pensive. 
The morning ever found her so. She had 
been devotedly in love with her husband, and 
although he had been dead seven years, her 
last thought at night and her first on awaken- 
ing were of him and of the loss which Fate 
had inflicted upon her in taking him out of 
her life. The beginning of each day, there- 
fore, found her mind fiilled with the regretful 
thoughts of her lone hours. 

" Can I have a little talk with you ? " asked 
Elton. " I have a good proposition for your 
Twenty-third Street property — a man wants a 
ten years' lease on it. And then, after we 
have had a little general consultation on some 
other matters, I hope you will be good enough 
to tell me what is the earliest train by which I 
may return to New York." 

" Oh ! you cannot think of going back for 
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at least a week," answered Prudence. " Good- 
ness knows I have been trying long enough to 
get you to take a vacation, and come up and 
pay me a visit, and now that you are here I 
shall keep you. Besides, I need some help 
with my accounts. My bank-books all need 
balancing and checking off, and my desk is a 
sight! No, I will not take a refusal," as 
Bx)bert shook his head in answer to her ap- 
peal. " You can easily arrange all your affairs 
by telegram. Come here, Olive," — as the girl 
appeared in the doorway fresh and blooming 
as Hebe — "and help me to persuade this stub- 
born young man to remain with us a few days." 

Bx)bert rose and bowed his greetings. He 
thought he had never seen such a winsome 
girl, and felt that his resolution would waver, 
were she to plead with him. 

" I fear I could not succeed where you have 
failed," said Olive. " But "—to Elton—" I am 
sure it would add to the pleasure of — Mrs. 
Pratt's guests — ^if you would stay. Can't 
you ? " She looked at him earnestly, finding 
in his strong and interesting face an attraction 
which she could not explain, but of which she 
was wholly conscious. 
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"A man could not be expected to resist 
two such charming petitioners," answered 
Robert, with a reckless feeling that, business 
or no business, foolish or not, he would yield to 
the temptation to take a holiday under such 
beguiling circumstances and bask for a little 
while in the alluring atmosphere of sumptu- 
ous idleness. 

This weighty problem settled, the widow 
turned her attention to the rest of her guests, 
who now began to gather with good appetite 
for breakfast and zest for the day's programme 
afterward. The only absentee was Mrs. Le- 
titia, whose day did not begin till noon, and 
who regarded as benighted Hottentots, all in- 
habitants of this earthly sphere who found 
either pleasure or profit in early rising. 

" This is a bully day, Mrs. Pratt," exclaimed 
Horace, glowing with youthful exuberance in 
white flannels. " What are we going to do ? 
— ^anything special ? " 

"Well," answered Prudence, "I thought 
we would do the dolcefar niente this morning 
— each one to his or her taste — and this after- 
noon I will take you all for a drive over the 
mountain." 
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"Can we stop at the buttermilk place, 
Cousin Prue ? " asked Beatrice. 

Prudence laughed. " Why, yes. Thanks 
for the suggestion. We will * beard the lion 
in his den,' or rather, * take the bull by the 
horns * in his dairy, and you shall all have a 
drink of fresh buttermilk in the place where 
it grows." 

" How delightfiiUy rural ! " murmured Miss 
Dix. 

The Countess made a characteristic moue. 
Champagne was more in her line than butter- 
milk. 

" Aren't you glad you decided to stay over?" 
whispered Olive to Robert with a roguish 
glance. 

Breakfast was a merry function, everyone 
seeming in brightest spirits, and that being 
soon over, the party broke up into groups and 
went out on the lawns — some to seek the in- 
dolent comfort that hammocks offered, and 
others to stroll over the grass and down the 
avenue of maple-trees, which offered inviting 
shade and peaceful seclusion to all who vent- 
ured under their luxuriant foliage. 

Robert and Mrs. Pratt betook themselves to 
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the library — ^the former to write out the tele- 
grams that would insure a fairly intelligent 
attention to his business affairs during his ab- 
sence and to summon his wardrobe. Prudence 
had bidden her guests entertain themselves in 
their own fashion, and doffing the manner of a 
hostess she soon became the woman of affairs, 
immersed with her confidential manager in a 
long and serious discussion that dealt with 
prosaic facts and figures. These matters finally 
adjusted, they emerged to take part once more 
in social life. A jolly group was seated around 
a large elm-tree, and Robert strolled quite 
naturally to the vacant chair that was next to 
Olive's. 

She smiled a little welcome. " Is all the 
business over? " she asked. 

" Ever)i;hing is complete,*' answered Elton. 
" I have sent off six telegrams, and think I 
will now * let the other man walk.' " And he 
leaned back in the easy rocker with a sigh of 
great contentment. While perfectly conscious 
that his present environment was merely a 
glimpse into another and what seemed to him 
a fairy-Uke world, he nevertheless decided to 
give himself up wholly to the enjoyment of 
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the present, and to forget that there would 
ever be an every-day and prosaic ftiture. 

Mrs. Letitia sauntered from the house in a 
white organdie gown and a large sun-hat with 
a heavy lace veil intended to keep the light of 
day from too keen a play on her well-worn 
countenance. 

" Oh, you noisy people," she said. " I heard 
you all talking — ages ago — ^it must have been 
soon after sunrise. Don't any of you ever 
sleep?" 

"Why, my dear, no one appeared before 
nine o'clock," smilingly answered Prudence. 

"Nine o'clock! Unheard-of and barbarous 
hour for civilized people to be about," retorted 
Letitia. " Well, you all must have constitu- 
tions of granite." 

" What a fortunate thing for you that you 
do not have to earn your own living," said 
Miss Mary Dix, who had very little patience 
with the affectations of the fashionable dame. 
" Think of the women that have to rise at six 
or earlier, and do a whole lot of housework 
before going to their various positions in fac- 
tories or stores." 

" I never think of unpleasant things if I can 
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help it," answered Letitia, adjusting herself 
comfortably. " Life is too short." 

" Have you no pity for the poor, hard-work- 
ing men in this world, Miss Dix?" asked 
Count Campobello, who, never having done 
any work in his life, was ready to receive any 
sympathy intended for his sex. 

" Men do not expect sympathy for having to 
work," replied Miss Dix. " They are brought 
up and trained from their childhood for that 
purpose, and it is to the normal man a natural 
condition." 

" But did you ever stop to consider the piti- 
ableconditionof a successful, hard-working busi- 
ness man with a society wife? " said Prudence — 
" men who are almost strangers to their wives' 
visiting list — who are only expected to pro- 
vide the wherewithal to pay for magnificent 
entertainments, but who are often made to 
feel like intruders if they occasionally summon 
up courage to be present at their wives' fash- 
ionable frmctions ? " 

*'I have no sympathy with those men at 

all," responded Letitia. "Husbands have a 

high and mighty way of sneering at their 

wives' pursuits and aspirations, and if they do 
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not enter agreeably into such things they 
should not be considered at all." 

"Ah — but think — a man who provides a 
luxurious home for his wife — ^who keeps her 
safe from resl care, and by his own toil so 
eases her pathway in Ufe that she mistakes the 
rose-leaves upon which she is walking for 
thorns — do you not think a wife's first care 
should be for him, and that he should not be 
made a stranger in his own home as so fre- 
quently happens? For my part, I think 
women have very much the easiest time in 
this world when they are married to men who 
take good care of them." 

"That is so very material, Prudence," re- 
torted Letitia. "Does a woman's superior 
influence — her wit — her presiding over her 
home with dignity mean nothing ? " 

" Nothing but what should be given freely 
to the man who protects and cares for her," 
answered Prudence. " I think the small amount 
of appreciation which the average married 
woman under such circumstances accords to 
her husband, is appalUng. No wonder his busi- 
ness soon becomes his principal interest in life, 
and the wife the necessary evil, who must be 
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kept appeased by the results of his eternal 
grind, if he would not run the risk of having 
even the few short hours which he spends at 
home turned into a second edition of the 
* Lamentations.' " 

The Countess looked bored. " You are so 
serious, chSrie^^ she said. " It is such a lovely 
day. Let us enjoy ourselves." 

The Countess tried to interpolate a French 
or Italian word into every sentence under the 
impression that it increased the glamour of 
her title. Being thoroughly American, with 
a very bad accent, the result was not always 
felicitous. 

Three fox-terriers and a large hound came 
bounding over the lawn from the direction of 
the stables, and jumped up on Prudence with 
demonstrations of the most lavish affection. 

Mrs. Letitia, who was mortally afraid of 
dogs, screamed and clambered on the seat of 
her chair, frantically appealing to her husband 
to take them away. The dogs misconstrued 
her actions and thought she was pla5dng with 
them, so immediately surrounded the chair 
with canine sounds of wildest glee, that only 
added to the lady's terror. 
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" Down, Morro — Come here, Imp — Here, 
Prince ! " Prudence called to the dogs, and sig- 
nalled to Beatrice and Horace, who imme- 
diately started on a run across the lawn with 
the playful animals bounding, jumping, scam- 
pering at their heels in the wildest kind of a 
frolic. 

Isaac and the Count assisted the trembling 
and wrathy Letitia on to terra firma. For 
once the lady was almost speechless, but if 
looks could have killed. Prudence and her 
dogs would then and there have expired. 

Olive saved the situation from becoming 
embarrassing by rising. " I think I had bet- 
ter walk over home," she said to Prudence. 
" Mother has probably written or telegraphed 
the hour when she expects to arrive to-day, 
and I had best be prepared. If she is coming 
on the noon train, I will send the man over 
for my things; but if she is not to arrive until 
to-night, I will come back for them myself." 

Robert had risen while she was speaking, and 
experienced a distinct sensation of disappoint- 
ment. He had forgotten she was not perma- 
nently stopping at " Glenmont," and he sud- 
denly wondered why he had been so quick to 
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promise to remain. Something of what was pass- 
ing in his mind must have been depicted on his 
face, although it took the clear sight and under- 
standing of Prudence to decipher its meaning. 

** All right, dear; I won't urge you to re- 
main. But I hope 3^ou will find that she will 
not arrive until evening. Why not let Mr. 
Elton walk over with you, and then he can 
bring us back the latest bulletin from the House 
of Sherman?" 

Olive turned to Robert. " Would you care 
for the walk ? " she asked. 

**It would be a great pleasure,** he an- 
swered. The words were perfunctory, but the 
unwonted gleam in his eyes assured her of their 
sincerity. 

Olive was conscious of a quickening and 
general lightening up of her spirits as they 
stepped out over the greensward together, but 
she could not know what a handsome couple 
they made — ^he in his masculine strength and 
she in her feminine beauty, both young, well- 
formed, well-developed, mentally, physically, 
and spiritually. 

'' Miss Sherman seems a very charming, un- 
affected gu-1," said Miss Dix, looking after 
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them as they slowly reached the boundary-line 
that separated the two places. " It is unusual 
to find a girl in her position with such sim- 
plicity of manner." 

" She is a dear girl," responded Prudence, 
"and one of the loveliest natures I have ever 
met." 

" She is engaged to be married, is she not ? " 
asked the Countess. 

None of the guests present were on Mrs. 
Sherman's visiting-list, and had only met Olive 
through Mrs. Pratt. 

"Oh — yes," answered Prudence. "Her 
mother is very anxious for her to marry Blair 
Maxwell- Forbes. His position and wealth are 
supreme, and from all worldly stand-points he 
will be an excellent match for her." 

"But she is wealthy in her own right, is 
she not ? " asked the Count. 

" No — although she is generally supposed to 
be — ^she has ten thousand a year, which she 
inherited from her grandmother, and that is 
all. You know her father willed his entire 
fortune to his wife, confiding in her to divide 
it among the children. The older brother, 
Stuyvesant, has been cut ofi^ on account of his 
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marriage, of which his mother did not approve, 
and I rather think the same fate would follow 
the rest if they went contrary to their mother's 
wishes in the matter. She is a hard woman 
and ruled her husband absolutely. Her chil- 
dren must be governed likewise or suffer. As 
Mrs. Maxwell-Forbes, Olive will inherit at least 
five millions." 

" I hope she will never be so foolish as to 
antagonize her mother. It would be a terrible 
fatioo pas^'* ejaculated the Countess, breathless 
with the thought of anyone voluntarily jeop- 
ardizing the possession of five mUUons. 

Prudence smiled inscrutably, "There are 
some things better than money," she said. 
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CHAPTER V 

A SHORT walk across the lawn to the boun- 
dary-line of " Glenmont " brought Olive and 
Robert to a stone wall with comfortably ar- 
ranged steps on either side. These precluded 
the possibility of the romantic — ^if not always 
graceful — climb, but the convenience was in- 
finitely more preferable, although undoubtedly 
less picturesque. From this point the path 
assumed a wilder and more primeval aspect 
It was a path just wide enough for two people 
to walk comfortably, but there was no room to 
spare, as on the river side there was a steep de- 
cline and on the other an equally steep eleva- 
tion. The path had been made half way up the 
side of a hill. The trees grew thickly, and the 
river could only be seen in glimpses through 
the leaves, where it lay shimmering and 
sparkling in the noonday sun. Their footsteps 
startled the little red squirrels and chipmunks, 
who scurried across their path in mortal ter- 
ror at this unusual intrusion. With a great 
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whir-rr-r and clatter, and the sound of many 
wings in motion, a brood of partridges rose 
in wild alarm from a clump of underbrush, as 
if fearing that this man was one of the shoot- 
ing species usually so fatal to the members of 
their feathered family. 

The sunlight glinted through the trees, mak- 
ing little pools of light here and there, but 
only enough to emphasize the beauty of the 
shadow, and the greenness of the shade that 
encompassed them. 

Olive chattered gayly as they walked along, 
pointing out the various crannies that had at 
one time or another possessed some particular 
interest for her. She had spent the greater 
part of all her summers aipid these surround- 
ings, since her childhood, and every portion of 
the place had a charm and a meaning to her, 
all its own. 

Robert listened to her, recognizing more and 
more the innate sweetness of the girl's nature, 
her absolute sincerity and freedom from affec- 
tation. A turn in the path brought them into 
fiill view of the Sherman mansion. It could 
be called nothing else, for its Colonial magnifi- 
cence represented the highest form of archi- 
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tectural perfection. It stood at the top of a 
long sloping hill, and as they went up toward 
the summit, Robert recognized the power of 
wealth when wisely expended. The lawns 
were like velvet, and the flower-beds, arranged 
%vith the highest horticultural skill that money 
could secure, were revelations to the man who 
had had no opportunity in his busy life to be- 
come familiar with the many beauties with 
which the rich are able to surround them- 
selves. 

" You have a magnificent home. Miss Sher- 
man," said Robert, as they neared the house. 

" It is a fine old place," answered OUve. " I 
used to be very happy here when my father 
was alive. We were great chums, and had 
many good times together, but — somehow — 
since he died, the greatest and almost the only 
charm it possesses for me is, that it furnishes 
me with so many recollections of him." Her 
face was wistful, and it was easy for Robert to 
see that the bond between father and daughter 
had been much stronger than the one existing 
between Olive and her mother. 

They reached the broad steps leading up to 
the wide veranda — ^if such it could be called — 
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that went across the entire front of the house. 
Olive invited Robert to be seated here, while 
she went in to make the necessary inquiries, 
and thus gave him leisure to examine the 
handsome marble floor of the piazza and im- 
posing columns that supported its roof. They 
were very high and of a dazzling whiteness. 
Palms and rare exotic plants softened the 
severity of the outlines and gave to the whole 
environment a luxurious air of dignity and 
grandeur. The view was more distant than 
that at " Glenmont," as the house was much 
farther back from the river, thus affording 
glimpses of the Green Mountains opposite, 
where they pierced the horizon in picturesque 
irregularity. 

Robert mused upon the scene before him, 
and likewise upon the fair heiress of this vast 
estate, feeling, with each evidence thus offered 
to his senses, how greatly the distance between 
his sphere and hers was being continually wid- 
ened, and finding in that knowledge a growing 
sense of discomfort inexplicable to himself. 
He was aroused from a brown study to dis- 
cover her standing smilingly in the doorway, 
holding a telegram in her hand. " Mother 
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has postponed her return for another week," 
she announced. 

" Then you will go back with me to Mrs. 
Pratt," said Robert, striving to conceal both 
his eagerness and the elation he felt at the 
prospect of having her in the same house for a 
whole week. 

" I think so,'* responded Olive, merrily. "An 
empty house does not offer much attraction, 
and I am always happy when I am with Mrs. 
Pratt. She is so good to me." 

Robert privately wondered how anyone 
could be otherwise. 

" Wouldn't you like to see the inside of my 
home, now that you have had such a long walk 
to reach its portals? " 

"I didn't find the walk long," answered 
Robert, "but I should be very glad of a chance 
to look around — I do not often see as hand- 
some a house as this." 

They entered into the vast hall, which was 
panelled in mahogany, polished to the brill- 
iancy of plate-glass. Superb carvings added 
to the richness of the wood, and the massive 
staircase which came down through the centre 
of the hall, and turned outward at the base 
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with a gracefiil sweep, was flanked on either 
side by huge bronze grifRns. 

Olive led the way to her father's library, a 
room that immediately appealed to Robert in 
every part of his book-loving nature. The 
hardwood floor covered with a priceless rug of 
warm colorings, the magnificent bookcases 
that lined the walls, filled with the choicest 
editions of the works of the greatest writers 
the world had ever known, gave him an ec- 
static pleasure, and Olive saw the true appre- 
ciation of her father's pet room and her own 
speakingly expressed in his countenance. The 
sun shining through the uncurtained stained- 
glass windows gave it a mediaeval splendor 
that could not be surpassed. 

Robert heaved a sigh of prodigious content- 
ment. " A glorious room," he said. 

" I am glad you like it," answered Olive. 
"My father and I have spent many happy 
hours here." 

" One could forget the world here just be- 
tween these four walls, and want nothing 
better." And Robert's eyes wandered greed- 
ily over the titles of the books arranged in 
such precise order on their shelves. His glance 
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encountered Olive, and he felt the fiill force of 
the words he had just spoken. 

" I cannot let you stay here all day, although 
I am glad you like the room," said Olive, 
laughingly. "You must see the drawing- 
rooms and dining-room, and then I suppose 
we must hurry back to *Glenmont,* or we 
shall be late for luncheon there." 

A succession of handsome rooms, furnished 
in the pure style of the First Empire, were 
next gone through, compelling Robert's ad- 
miration, but not touching the responsive 
chord that had been so wrought upon by that 
wonderful library. Olive was pleased at his 
openly expressed appreciation, feeling it to be 
sincere. They spent some little time in the 
stately dining-room with its tapestries and 
balconies, its grand old andirons and cande- 
labra, but Robert felt it would be impossible to 
enjoy a meal in it. The atmosphere of pomp 
was too oppressive. 

" Now you have seen enough for to-day," 
said Olive, " and the trap is at the door. I 
thought it might be pleasanter to drive back 
by way of the road." She gave some parting 
orders to the butler, who had been standing 
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stifferthan the proverbial ramrod; nodded to 
the natty groom, who, after she had taken the 
lines, and Robert was seated beside her, sprang 
to the rumble as the prancing bays stepped 
out under the overhanging boughs of trees 
that lined the driveway. Robert felt his blood 
tingling with exhilaration, and the joy of liv- 
ing had never been so strong in him. Olive, 
too, seemed to be imbued with a brighter 
spirit than she had heretofore possessed. All 
her perplexities receded into the dim distance, 
and she was only conscious that the world was 
beautifiil and that she was young. 

It took them about twenty minutes to get 
to the gate of " Glenmont," and as they neared 
the house the dogs ran down the road to meet 
them, joj^ully barking their noisy greetings, 
while Prudence on the porch led the hurrah 
that welcomed the return of the two people 
she admired most in the world. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The wagonette drove up to the piazza 
where the driving party had assembled, wait- 
ing to be taken over the mountains for an 
outing and the promised drink of buttermilk. 
Prudence was busy planning how her guests 
should be seated. Horace and Beatrice, with 
two of the fox-terriers, who insisted upon going 
too, were relegated to the runabout, much to 
their satisfaction, for it was no secret that they 
were quite interested in each other, although 
it was made manifest in an unusual way — Bea 
was very athletic, and showed her fondness for 
Horace mainly by punching him. A boxing- 
match was a tame affair compared to Horace 
and Bea, when they felt in a loving mood. 

Isaac was given the box-seat on the 'bus, 
but Mrs. Letitia refused to be assisted in until 
she had satisfied herself that the horses were 
safe. 

"Are you sure that they are not excitable 
or nervous ? Have they ever run away with 
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you ? " she inquired of James, the coachman, 
with an agonized expression of anxiety not 
very conducive to the universal good feeling 
on an excursion for pleasure ! 

"This team's all right, mum," answered 
James ; " quiet as lambs." 

Prudence smiled. " Do you imagine any- 
thing so exciting as a runaway could happen 
in Utopia ? ** she said. " Why, the place is so 
quiet that the very horses are affected by it, 
and it only takes two months in these sur- 
roundings to convert a spirited thoroughbred 
into a regular old plug." She stood at the 
horses' heads, feeding them some sugar. " Even 
an automobile only makes them wave their 
ears and yawn. Isn't that so, babies ? " She 
loved the animals, and they knew it, for they 
nestled against her shoulder, to the detriment 
of her dainty summer-gown. 

With a consent-under-protest expression, 
Mrs. Letitia was finally adjusted, the Count and 
Countess followed, then Olive, Prudence, and 
Robert Elton. Miss Dix remained at home 
to attend to some important correspondence. 
Truth to tell, there wasn't room for her, so she 
made a virtue of necessity. Robert sat oppo- 
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site to Olive, well satisfied with his position, 
as it enabled him to watch the expressions of 
her face, and he had seen enough of her to 
know that they were many and varied. Nat- 
ure had neglected to provide her with a shield, 
and all her thoughts were reflected in her mo- 
bile countenance. 

" Allow me to point out the places of inter- 
est," said Prudence, affecting the stereotyped 
manner of the guide as they travelled along at 
a moderate pace, " Ladies and gentlemen, we 
are now approaching the historic village of 
Utopia. It has been in its present state of 
innocuous desuetude for at least a hundred 
years — ^nobody remembers when it was any 
different, and there are no traditions in any 
family that it ever was any different. This is 
the store and the post-office," 

They drew up before a long, rambling, two- 
story wooden building, which had been painted 
gray in the prehistoric past It was the only 
one in the village, and a curiosity in itself. 
Pails, lanterns, baskets, etc., hung from the 
ceiling. To the right of the entrance, tea, 
coffee, sugar, and groceries reposi^ in canis- 
ters, jars, and barrels. Down front there 
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were nails of all sizes ; to the back, calico, 
muslin, thread, needles, overalls, jumpers, and 
dry-goods. Then came the private letter-box 
rack, and then stacks of rakes, hoes, brooms, 
shovels, farming utensils, while in the cellar 
were kept the butter, eggs, lard, and perisha- 
ble goods. Shoes were sold in a little parti- 
tion at the back, and all the things that could 
not be accommodated inside were left out on 
the porch, such as wire-netting, potatoes, etc. 
Paints, oats, and feed were stored in the bam, 
but there were very few commodities known 
to man which could not be supplied from some 
corner of this wonderful establishment. Its 
present owner had acquired the wealth that 
accompanies the monopolist, and the former 
incumbent had also put away a comfortable 
fortune. Prices were doubled, but that was a 
mere instance. It was a case of buy or go 
without. The party gazed at the quaint scene 
with interest. One blacksmith shop and a 
" hotel," so-called, completed the village. The 
right side of the porch of the store was filled 
with " hay-seed *' loungers, who calmly criti- 
cised the party as " them city jays stopping at 
Pratt's— don't they beat all?" The Count's 
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monocle and the Countess's lorgnette, calmly 
levelled at the rustic array, probably occa- 
sioned the remark. 

A short stretch of level road, then they 
crossed the railroad track, and the incline up 
the side of the mountain began. Ripe fields 
of wheat, thriving vineyards, acres of com, and 
the rich green meadow-lands soon appeared 
before their gaze with the panoramic effect 
which being on an elevation produces, and as 
they ascended higher and higher they could 
see the Hudson River extending for miles 
between the shores, winding its rippling way, 
like an iridescent thread, so narrow it seemed 
at the height from which they viewed it, 
Olive's eyes drank in the beauty of the scene — 
old to her yet ever new — and Robert took his 
joy from her reflected pleasure. 

When they reached the top of the long hill 
they stopped a moment to rest the horses and 
give them a breathing spell. Some farmers were 
busy with their harvest, and paused in the 
work to gaze at the unusual sight of city folks. 
Horace and Bea were also resting, and the 
former waved his arm and began, in declama- 
tory fashion : 
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''The fenner leaned upon his rake^ 
Chewing a wisp of hay. 
He mused and chewed and chewed and mused 
On the folks that passed that way." 

" Idiotic boy," laughed Prudence, and evi- 
dently Bea thought so too, as she proceeded 
to thump him in punishment for his atrocious 
rhyme. 

They were soon underway again, and before 
long reached a low stone house of colonial de- 
sign, where abode the buttermilk man. This 
quaint old character was a German, with a face 
like an over -ripe four -leaved clover. Two 
round cheeks, with heavy jaws, a very high, 
broad forehead, bulging on the sides, but flat- 
tened at the temples and on top of his head, 
gave him a most peculiar, but distinctly humor- 
ous, appearance. He and his wife, Gretchen, 
had lived up in the hills for many years. They 
had a great many cows, and supported them- 
selves comfortably by selling the milk and but- 
ter, Herman, however, had ideas of honor 
regarding his buttermilk, and considered it be- 
neath his dignity to take any money for what 
he termed the " remains of his chumings," pre- 
ferring to keep it for thirsty wayfarers who 
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sought his hospitality. He esteemed it an 
honor when anyone stopped at his place and 
asked for a drink of it and, — as, in additiqn to 
its cheapness, it was unusually fine,— he had 
many visitors. 

Prudence, Isaac, Olive and Elton descended 
from the wagonette, the rest preferring to re- 
main as they were. Truth to tell, the butter- 
milk treat did not appeal to them. A '' large, 
cold bottle " would have been infinitely pref- 
erable to both the Count and Countess, and 
Mrs. Letitia. 

" Oh — ^M adam Pratt I " exclaimed Gretchen, 
holding up both arms in German ecstasy. She 
had not seen Prudence for over a year. " You 
vas so tin, and now you iss so tick — aind it, 
Herman ? " Herman smiled and approved — 
^^Ja meine gnddige Frau.^' 

"Und you iss so beautiful as nefer vas,'* 
gurgled the enthusiastic dame, shaking Pru- 
dence by both hands. 

The terriers by this time refused to remain 
longer in the runabout, and jumped out, glad 
of the chance to scamper. They immediately 
spied two yellow dogs belonging on the place, 
and a canine chorus ensued. 
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"Whose dogs dem?.'' asked Herman, who 
had not seen them get out of the wagon, of 
Horace, who had drawn up close to the gate. 

"Dem dogs? " answered Horace. 

" Ja, whose iss dem dogs ? " 

" Whose ? Which ? What dogs do you 
mean, papa ? " contmued Horace, looking bland 
and innocent. 

" Dem foxes," reiterated the old man, grow- 
ing excited in the effort to get an answer to 
his question. The dogs were fast working up 
a free fight. 

"Horace, aren't you terrible! They are 
our dogs, Mr. Becker,*' said Beatrice. " Here, 
Imp — here, Morro — behave yourselves — jump 
up." Imp grinned and wagged her hind quar- 
ters. They always kept time to the move- 
ment of her tail. She also had a cute way of 
raising her lip when pleased, which was a 
clever imitation of the human smile. Morro, 
a stocky little chap with some bull blood in 
him, looked scornfully at the yellow dogs, that 
were peering out from behind the voluminous 
proportions of Mrs. Gretchen, and bounded 
into the runabout, wagging his stump of a 
tail in cynical fashion. 
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" Oh, do let us hurry I " wailed Mrs. Letitia. 
And then to the Countess, while Prudence was 
making her adieux : " I can't see why people 
like dogs — beastly little animals — ^they simply 
frighten me to death/* 

" They are a nuisance sometimes," responded 
the Countess, with her usual amiabiUty. The 
Countess never disagreed with anyone if she 
could help it. For two reasons — she was in- 
herently affable and she was naturally a moral 
coward. Result — a universal popularity. 

Olive had taken Robert to look at an ancient 
well to which was attached a genuine historic, 
old oaken bucket. They peered over its sides 
into the cool depths, and to their surprise 
found their faces reflected clearly back to 
them from its calm waters. Neither had real- 
ized how closely they were standing together 
until the old well betrayed the tact to them. 

"Don't move," said Robert as Olive, in 
some embarrassment, made a motion to leave. 
" This mirror of Mother Nature is very true. 
Look down again. See, you can even dis- 
tinguish the pattern of the lace on your hat." 
He experienced a distinct pleasure at looking 
at her image so close to his, and tried to pro- 
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long it, but the voice of Prudence called them 
back to buttermilk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Becker came to the carriage 
as the ladies and gentlemen returned to it, and 
waved enthusiastic adieux in broken German 
until they were out of sight and hearing. 

** Funny old couple and a queer old place. 
You ought to have come out with us and 
looked at the old well/' said Robert to Mrs. 
Letitia. 

" Yes, I noticed you seemed to find some 
charm about it," answered the lady. " Was 
there a siren in its depths ? ** 

** There was," responded Robert, seriously, 
but with a twinkle in his eyes as he looked at 
Olive. She returned a smile, but hastened to 
change the conversation, conscious that she 
was blushing, for some unknown reason. They 
rolled along through a hilly, but very beautiful 
country. The roads were rough in places, but 
new vistas opened up before them, each more 
attractive than the last, until even the worldly 
and most material Countess was forced to 
admit the magic of Mother Nature's spell 
when the old lady is in a pleasant humor. 

Mrs. Letitia having exhausted her stock of 
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ecstatic expressions, the conversation turned to 
scandaL Her close communion with Nature 
suggested the remembrances that some of the 
old Dame's daughters were not doing their 
Mother credit. 

'' Have you heard the latest news about the 
Sinclairs ? '^ she said to the Countess. 

" No," responded that lady. " What is it ? *' 

" Why, he is to sue for a divorce. He has 
discovered Jack Bolton's flirtation with Ma- 
dame to be more serious than the gentle inti- 
macy it was generally supposed to be, and the 
courts are to settle it." 

" I saw her at the Waldorf just before I left 
town," said Prudence. 

"With Jack, I'll wager," answered Mrs. 
Letitia. 

"Yes, with Jack and a woman friend of 
hers, whom I know by sight, but whose name 
I have forgotten. However, you could rarely 
go to the Waldorf without seeing her there, for 
that matter," said Prudence. The Countess, 
who felt that the day was lost on which she 
did not take her luncheon under the magnifi- 
cent direction of ** Oscar," the Ubiquitous, 
sighed at the remembrance of past feasts. 
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" Oh, the Waldorf! What a cuisme I " she 
said, as she wafted a kiss fix)m her finger- 
tips in a southerly direction. It is to be hoped 
so pretty a tribute reached its destination 
safely. 

" I do think it a great breaker-up of families 
and happy homes, nevertheless," rejoined Pru- 
dence. " And it is unfortunate that women 
should have nothing better to do with their 
time than to waste their afternoons there un- 
dermming both their moral and mental vigor. 
Married women and men of society nowadays 
are certainly in a bad way. The men are 
mostly all tired of their wives, and the wives 
are bored to death by their husbands." 

** I trust you do not include present com- 
pany in your gentle criticism,'' said Letitia. 

Prudence smiled. " Cela va sans dire^'' she 
said. " Present company is always excepted." 
She made a mental reservation, however, in 
regard to the Countess, whom, she knew, had 
very little love for her husband, valuing him 
mainly for the goods he provided and the dis- 
tinction given her by his name. 

" If I had my way I would raze every man's 
club to the ground," said Mrs. Letitia. '* They 
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are the real cause of so many unhappy mar- 
riages/' This was a gentle slap at Isaac, who 
was very fond of his club. 

" Oh, I don't know," he replied. " It is a 
good thing for men to have their clubs to go 
to. It is good for their business relations, and 
very soothing to their nerves after a family — 
er— discussion." 

Letitia tapped him plajrfully through the 
front window, as he sat next to the coachman. 

"Darling, you speak so feelingly, anyone 
would think you were inspired byperson«J ex- 
perience," she said. 

Everybody smiled, and Prudence resumed : 
" Wealth and leisure are certainly enemies to 
matrimonial continuity of purpose, if there is 
not a good old-fashioned kind of love with 
which to start the menage. The men seem 
to be always looking for diversion, and the 
women for new emotions, and really the way 
we tolerate divorce in all its aspects, both 
• before and after taking,' is certainly an en- 
couragement for married couples to throw off 
the matrimonial yoke entirely, or — as is more 
frequently the case — ^to exchange it for an- 
other." 
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" Well, I don't see what we are going to do 
about it," said the Countess, resignedly. Prob- 
lems of any kind were irksome to her. 

" Oh, I don't suppose anything can be done," 
answered Prudence. " It would take an evan- 
gelist to start a crusade against the present 
careless holding of the marriage tie, and none 
of us will probably ever see the day when 
conditions will be changed. But it is surely 
a scandalous state of affairs when a man like 
James Northrup, whom you all know, can 
force his wife to divorce him and ruin her life 
forever, loving him as she does, so that he 
may marry another woman with whom he is 
infatuated. His children's indignation and 
shame, their sorrow and humiliation are noth- 
ing to him. Because he has money he brags 
that he will live it down. And the worst of 
it all is, that he will. I suppose we shall all be 
calling on Mrs. Northrup No. 2 before long, 
forgetting all about the deserted wife, eating 
her heart out in some far-away place. Well, I 
repeat, society is in a bad way when it toler- 
ates a proceeding of this order." Prudence 
had the unfortunate habit of entering into 
every subject as though it were the most im- 
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portant thing in the world at that particular 
time — a trait which was disapproved of by 
those fiiends who lacked the courage of their 
own convictions. 

" Oh, ma micy we are getting too serious/* 
laughed the Countess, " and you have forgot- 
ten the real cause of nearly all the matrimonial 
difficulties — ^the rock on which the ship of mar- 
riage comes to grief — ^the unpardonable offence 
of being found out I Why do not these hus- 
bands and wives who wish to divert themselves 
elsewhere, use a little discretion ? Much 
trouble would be avoided if they only exer- 
cised a little prudence ? " Everybody laughed. 
The Count, because he thought she was not in 
earnest ; the rest, because they knew she was. 

"Then you consider discretion the better 
part of virtue," answered Prudence with a 
quizzical smile. 

" I think virtue — so-called — is largely a mat- 
ter of discretion," responded the Countess, 
pleased to find herself for a moment the centre 
of an argument " But," she continued, "look 
at that view, and let us forget the crimes of 
our friends." They had been riding along the 
mountains to the place where the road turned 
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into the main highway, and were now going 
toward home, with the Hudson on their right, 
and the hilly beauty on their left. 

They passed the depot, and farther on came 
to where the little church nestled among the 
trees, like a guardian angel keeping watch over 
the souls entrusted to its care. Robert looked 
at Olive as if to challenge her memory. He 
found a response in her eyes. Her smile told 
him that she too found pleasure in remember- 
ing the hour they had spent there together. 
And as they drove briskly home, the thought 
that there was still a week of delightftil days 
to be spent in her company, gave him a thrill 
of untold satisfaction. 
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In all his after life, Robert Elton never lost 
the remembrance of that wonderftd week at 
Glenmont. It stood quite apart from every 
other period in his memory, as replete with an 
all-pervading, but indefinable charm — as a time 
when the curtains of his hitherto prosaic and 
plodding existence had been drawn aside, dis- 
closing to his enchanted gaze a wondrous pict- 
ure of sylvan delights, of rose-tinted dreams, 
mad ambitions and wild hopes, all the wilder 
becltuse even in the exhilaration of his spirit 
he recognized their fiitility. Something in the 
intoxicating atmosphere surrounding him filled 
him with an enthusiasm beyond his own ken 
and brought him to each sunrise as eager, 
ardent, and appreciative as the tireless god of 
love himself 

Four days of supreme delight had passed — 

days spent on the river with Olive, exploring 

the little inlets and coves which abounded in 

that locality in such picturesque provision — 
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wandering through the woods which encom- 
passed both Glenmont and Fairview, where the 
dead leaves of many seasons were beneath their 
feet, and only the bright green, symbol of eter- 
nal hope and new life in Nature, before their 
eyes — in drives over the mountains behind an 
old horse, thoughtfully provided by Prudence, 
which had a fondness for sampling the herbage 
that grew along the unfrequented roadside, 
thereby avoiding rude interruptions to inter- 
esting conversations by undue bursts of speed 
or other sportive proclivities — ^in all, four days 
of pure, unalloyed enjoyment, without a cloud 
or a flaw to mar their perfection. Strange to 
say, neither Robert nor Olive perceived the 
abyss toward which they were unconsciously 
drifting. He fully realized the quality of 
these days. He recognized that something 
6iagically beautiful had entered into his life, 
completely changing the character of the 
earth's surface and all things thereon, but, 
with the fatuousness bom of ignorance, he per- 
mitted himself to indulge in dreams and fancies, 
in the supine belief that at the end of the 
week he could by his own will come back to 
earth, shut the door on memory, and resume 
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his old life where he had left off. Experience, 
that forcible teacher of wisdom, was arming 
herself for a course of instruction to her latest 
and most unsuspecting pupiL 

Olive had not proceeded to such lengths in 
her periods of introspection. Knowing her 
destiny as regarded the man in her life, she 
dreamt no dreams, but not since the days of 
her early childhood had she felt such joyous 
carelessness — ^such a desire to laugh, dance, 
and indulge in all the fantastic forms of ex- 
pression that are the safety-valves for the 
bubbling and effervescent spirits of giddy and 
irresponsible youth. Being a tall, well-devel- 
oped girl, with great dignity of manner, she 
usually looked her twenty-two years, but now 
everything suggestive of maturity seemed to 
have vanished, and it was one of Eve's most 
witching and alluring daughters who came 
laughing and panting up the hill, carrying a 
pair of light oars, and followed by Robert with 
the other pair, both bare-headed, and sun- 
burned, yet apparently unconscious that old 
Sol had fturther designs upon them, and was 
even then imprinting another of his warm 
kisses on their eager countenances. 
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"Ah, you truants!" called Prudence from 
where she sat, the centre of a group on the 
shaded lawn. " Come and give an account of 
yourselves. What new adventure have you 
to report ? What wonderful new * something 
or other ' have you discovered? " 

Robert stood still in the path, actually rest- 
ing upon his oars. " Miss Sherman took me 
over to the island, and she has kept me scram- 
bling over those rocks until all of me that isn't 
scratched must certainly be black and blue." 

"Don't sympathize with him. Prudence, 
dear," laughed Olive. " He is clumsy. As if 
a man shouldn't be able to follow where a girl 
leads, even if it is over rocky crags." She fell 
into a large wicker chair with a sigh of happy 
contentment. The breeze seized upon some 
stray, golden-brown locks, and daringly tossed 
them about as though they were not the 
most perfect curling bits of hair that ever 
grew on a girl's head. So, at least thought 
Robert, wondering at the audacity of iEolus, 
and wishing he might emulate it. 

He stretched his lazy length upon the grass, 
shading his eyes from the glare by pulling 
down the peak of his cap, rescued from his 
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coat pocket, and thus, as he also fondly hoped, 
preventing curious observers from discovering 
the direction in which his gaze ever chose to 
wander. 

"Don't you think it most imkind, Mrs. 
Pratt," he responded to the challenge flung at 
him, "that a young wood-nymph, a sun-burned 
Dryad, as it were, should lure a city- bred man 
on to rocks covered with slippery pine-needles, 
and expect him to stand upright as his Creator 
intended ? I tell you 1 have had a most thrill- 
ing experience, and it is lucky for me that 
that island is only half a mile long, else I 
suppose I should still be scrambling and won- 
dering whether I was not originally intended 
for a four-footed beast." 

" Your tale sounds pathetic," answered Pru- 
dence, " and if you looked a little unhappier, I 
might condole with you, but you have the ap- 
pearance of being too atrociously well-satisfied 
with yourself and your surroundings to call 
forth even the tiniest gleam of sympathy. You 
will have to show greater proofe of having been 
the injured party before this court can award 
you the damages." 

"Oh, please, no more damages! I with- 
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draw my complaint — only do let me have a 
half gallon of witch hazel and the assistance of 
one of the farm hands in about an hour or 
two, so that 1 may begin on the necessary re- 
pairs to my much-abused body." 

" You must be in shape for the Governor's 
reception," said Prudence. " You know I told 
you we were all invited over to Senator Ran- 
som's this afternoon to assist the Governor and 
his wife and Mrs. Ransom in receiving the 
aristocracy of Ulster County." 

" Of course. I had forgotten all about it," 
rejoined Olive. "1 think it will likely be a 
bore, don't you?" She spoke to Prudence, 
but looked at Robert. The latter answered 
her immediately with an expressive glance 
from under the peak of his cap. His dark 
eyes were full of unspoken words which Olive 
read to be an acquiescence in her thought. 
She found she could not look at them for 
more than an instant or two. Something in 
their depths warned her of danger in a too 
prolonged contemplation. She did admit to 
herself, however, that they were handsome 
eyes, in spite of the quality which prevented a 
continuous inspection. 
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" Oh, it will be charmante^ ejaculated the 
Countess. "The Governor and his wife are 
said to be most genial and attractive, and I 
am very anxious to meet her." 

" It is to be hoped she is an improvement 
on some of the wives of our public officials," 
said Mrs. Letitia. "1 don't think a man 
should be elected to any high office, where he 
is expected to represent the social side of the 
country or State, without his wife's qualities 
in this direction being first considered. Some 
of the women look as though they had been 
transplanted from some far-away, long-forgot- 
ten farm, and badly damaged en route. I 
think the dignity of the office is seriously im- 
paired when you go to a president's or gov- 
ernor's reception prepared to extol and come 
home to guy." 

"Well, that is quite a weighty problem 
you are suggesting, my dear madam," inter- 
posed the Count. " I am interested in know- 
ing how you would go about it to insure the 
desired result." 

"Perhaps Letitia wants to start a school for 
the * Etiquette of a High Position,' and in- 
struct future presidents', governors', and 
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mayors' wives in the noble art of * How to 
receive the General Public, and make each 
person feel that he or she is " it," ' and that 
the right man has at last been elected," said 
Prudence, with a laugh. 

"Not at all," answered Letitia, scornfully, 
and taking the remark seriously. "Don't 
credit me with such a profound ambition. 
Let the people elect gentlemen to fill their 
high offices, and that is all that is necessary. 
Surely among the men of birth and social po- 
sition, men with generations of good manners 
behind them, there must be some who have as 
much character, energy, ability, and influence 
as the much-lauded self-made man. The lat- 
ter is a useful creature, and is an admirable 
exponent of the improvement of the species, 
but he usually makes a bad job of the finer 
qualities necessary to mark the perfect gen- 
tleman if he has not the intangible influence 
of several good lines of cultured forefathers to 
round off his comers and chisel down the 
rough places. That is the remedy, Count. 
Do you find it unreasonable ? " 

" Not at all, my dear lady," responded that 
gentleman. " It is most rational," 
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"Do you think it a foregone conclusion 
that gentlemanly officials of long lineage 
would always be appropriately mated ? *' asked 
Prudence. 

" Certainly," answered Letitia. 

" Then you don't believe in Nature's noble- 
men?" 

" Not for the highest positions a country has 
to offer — certainly not" 

"There goes one of Nature's noblemen," 
said Olive, merrily, nodding toward a distant 
path where Abram could be seen ambling 
slowly along. 

" Poor Abram 1 " and Prudence smiled. 
" Did I ever tell you of the time he went to 
an auction ? " 

"No." 

" Well, many years ago there was a sale an- 
nounced of some farming utensils at a gentle- 
man's place in the vicinity, and Abram was 
sent by my father to bid on a certain plough. 
A new plough of the kind wanted was worth 
about seven or eight dollars, I believe. He 
went and the plough was put up. The auc- 
tioneer began extolling its virtues, and in a 
pathetic voice called for offers. Abram, being 
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foxy, did not reply, but soon the auctioneer, 
with a tearfiil voice at the unappreciation of 
his auditors for so perfect an implement, said, 
* Who— who will give $8.50 for this plough ? ' 

" ' I will,' said Abram. 

" * Thank you, sir,* said the auctioneer. * But 
this plough cannot be sold at such a sacrifice. 
It is unheard of. Now, who will give $4.00 
for this magnificent plough ? ' 

"*I will,' said Abram. I suppose every- 
body present must have looked astonished, 
but it did not take the auctioneer long to see 
what possibilities lay before him. 

"*Oh, gentlemen, can you sit there and 
countenance such a sacrifice ? A plough like 
this going for $4.00. Now I call upon you in 
the name of Justice, please raise this bid. 
Who will give $5.00 for this most superior 
plough?' 

" * 1 will,' said Abram. 

** I don't know what happened next, but it 
must have been funny when that audience of 
farmers also caught on. At any rate, Abram 
came home triumphantly with the plough. It 
cost him just $18.00, and I suppose it was only 
the auctioneer's desire to be able to return to 
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this locality, which prevented it from costing 
$50.00. My father cherished that experience 
among his best beloved jokes — and he had 
many. But '* — when the general laughter fol- 
lowing her narrative had subsided, " don't you 
think we had better adjourn and dress for the 
Senator's before luncheon ? We are expected 
over there at three." 

Everybody rose, and proceeded to follow 
their hostess. Olive and Robert found diffi- 
culty in getting started with the rest. 

" Don't go just yet," said Robert, in a low 
tone. " You can hurry afterward. Tell me," 
as Olive sank back in her chair, " who is this 
Senator and where does he live ? " 

" Have you been here nearly a week and 
haven't discovered the really great man of the 
neighborhood ? Why, his place is right over 
there on the other side of the orchard," nod- 
ding toward the south. His name is Everett 
N. Ransom, and he and his wife are perfectly 
delightful people, and a great addition to our 
Uttle colony. They haven't had the place 
long. He is very popular in this district, and 
at the reception this afternoon you will un- 
doubtedly meet all the men of any prominence 
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in this part of the State. There are to be no 
ladies, excepting Mrs. Ransom's house-party, 
and those from ' Glenmont.' " 

" I am sure it will be a bore — I would rather 
go for a walk," said Robert, wishing that the 
present might be prolonged indefinitely. 

" Well, we can see how we like it, and may- 
be, if we are not specially needed, we can slip 
away. There is a pretty walk down to the 
Point I might show you." 

Robert looked at her a moment. " You are 
lovely," he said, with an appositeness known 
only to himself. Whereat Olive, in some em- 
barrassment, rose and ran laughingly to the 
house, waving a light good-by. Robert's 
eyes followed her with most admiring gaze, 
taking in every line of her graceful figure and 
well-poised carriage. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Senator Ransom's handsome place was 
looking its best on that summer afternoon. 
Nature was contributing her share in doing 
honor to the State's Executive, and the Chief 
Executive himself was looking particularly 
handsome and beaming, as he stood at the head 
of the receiving line, to greet his loyal Ulster 
County constituents swarming in through the 
broad, low entrance. He was a tall, distin- 
guished man of distinctly handsome counte- 
nance, dark hair, dark-brown eyes, that grew 
soft or fiery as the occasion demanded, and a 
courteous manner of great charm. His wife, 
too, was eminently well fitted to adorn her 
position. Extremely pretty, with a piquant 
beauty, graceful manner, infinite tact, and cor- 
diality, she won for herself much commenda- 
tion and admiration. Mrs. Ransom stood next 
to the Governor and his wife, an elegant woman 
of very aristocratic mien. Two other ladies 
of the Governor's party came next, and then 
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Prudence, the Countess, Mrs. Isaac, Miss Dix, 
and Olive and Beatrice. The ladies had put 
on their " glad rags," as Horace had expressed 
it, for the occasion, and presented a brilliant 
appearance, individually and collectively. 

It was well that everyone felt in good spirits, 
for their endurance was put to the test. From 
all roads, by land and by water, the guests 
arrived. Those within a radius of twenty 
miles had driven down, up, or over, in all kinds 
of vehicles. Steam yachts and launches were 
depositing their cargoes of representative mas- 
culinity at the Senator's private dock, and the 
railroads were doing their share of transporta- 
tion. 

Prudence greatly enjoyed the scraps of con- 
versation she had with the various judges, 
doctors, lawyers, etc., etc., who filed by in 
conscious awkwardness, their one great aim be- 
ing, manifestly, to get past that formidable line 
of femininity as quickly as possible. Strange, 
that the aggregate man should feel so timor- 
ous in the presence of the individual woman. 
But it is true that a few women will cast a 
silence and a gloom over a heretofore jovial 
gathering of men. The terrifying announce- 
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ment, " There are ladies present," carries mas- 
culine uneasiness in its train. They take no 
comfort from their superiority of numbers. 
At least this Ulster County contingent did 
not, and after Prudence and the Countess dis- 
covered the all-pervading desire of the men to 
get away, they purposely made great efforts to 
keep them, and word was passed along to OUve 
and Bea to do likewise. The sigh of relief 
that the poor victim of too much feminine 
cordiality gave vent to, as he finished shaking 
hands and could rejoin his mates in the Sena- 
tor's library, where punch was being served, 
was long, loud, and expressive. An occasional 
ladies' man, however, would happen along, and 
these were invited to return after " rush hours," 
when there would be more opportunity for 
uninterrupted conversation. One Judge of the 
Supreme Court was very much interested in 
Miss Dix — being told that she .was the presi- 
dent of a woman's club. In her dignified 
and gentle manner, soft brown hair, mixed 
with gray, and frank blue eyes, he could dis- 
tinguish none of the traits of the man's "bug- 
gaboo," a club- woman, and after the last man 
had been down the line, and everyone was 
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being made happy in the dining-room, he re- 
turned to the " examination by counsel " and 
joined the group surrounding the ladies as they 
sat enjoying their hard-earned refreshment. 

"Ah, Judge Farrington," called Prudence, 
" come and settle a dispute. Constitute your- 
self a Court of Appeals for the moment — 
without fees." 

" My fees have been settled in advance, fair 
lady," said the Judge, who was nothing if not 
gallant. " The vision of so much loveliness " — 
with a glance at all the women — "is suflScient 
compensation for any task, however great." 

" How is that for Ulster County ? " asked 
Senator Ransom. "Who says we have not 
the manners of the old school? Say some- 
thing. Governor," as he turned to his prin- 
cipal guest. 

" There is certainly suflScient excuse here for 
many foolish statements," said the Governor, 
smilhig. 

Prudence privately wondered if a compU- 
ment was intended in the ambiguous remark, 
but Judge Farrington went on : 

"What is the argument which I am sup- 
posed to umpire? " 
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"We are discussing the all-important and 
vital topic of Woman *s Suffrage," answered 
Prudence. "No, don't run" — ^as the Judge 
affected a sudden fear of such an awe-inspiring 
subject. " We women think you men ought 
to allow us to vote, and these gentlemen don't 
agree with us — ^that is all. Now what do you 
say?" 

Judge Farrington assumed a severe, judicial 
air. "Before rendering my opinion, I must 
hear the arguments of both sides," he said. 

As most of the talking had been done by the 
women, and as the opposition had been very 
frail and feeble — not from conviction, be it 
said, but from timidity, or lack of opportunity 
— ^Prudence, as the spokesman for the women, 
went on, " Well, for instance, here I am, an 
independent taxpayer of a considerable amount, 
forced to see my taxes increased and doubled 
without the slightest right to criticise the pre- 
vailing government in the only way that would 
count, while an ignorant foreigner, who has 
barely been here long enough to be naturalized, 
is permitted a voice in the management of 
affairs." 

" It doesn't seem right, does it ? " said Sen- 
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ator Ransom to the Governor. Both shook 
their heads solemnly, as though confronted 
with a problem of tremendous import. They 
were plainly getting a lot of fun out of it. 

"But, my dear lady," urged a Kingston 
lawyer, celebrated for his great courage in a 
losing argument, " imagine what a concision 
there would be at the polls if all the women 
of every grade should be permitted to vote." 

" I don't think every woman should be al- 
lowed to vote," said Prudence. " That would 
be almost as bad in its results as no Female 
Sufirage. But I maintain that every woman 
owning property in her own name and paying 
her individual share to support the city or 
State, should be granted equal rights with 
men in the direction of public administration." 

" Gentlemen," said Judge Farrington, " you 
need not say anything." 

Chorus — " We weren't going to." 

" I have already decided that the ladies of 
real-estate propensities should vote," and turn- 
ing to the Senator, who stood near, with an 
amused expression on his face — " Sir, I think 
it is your duty to propose a bill to the Senate 
to encompass this lady's wishes — ^and if it is 
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passed, I should recommend the Governor to 
Sign it. 

" If this bill is presented by Senator Ran- 
som, and if it is passed by the Legislature, I 
will promise to give it the seal of my official 
approbation," answered the Governor, smil- 
ingly. 

"He's safe," whispered Mrs. Ransom to 
the Governor's wife. **Did you notice those 
4fs'?" 

A delegation from another room here ap- 
proached and carried off the Gk>vernor, his 
wife. Senator Ransom, and Mrs. Ransom. Olive 
and Bea, with a few young men in their train, 
wandered away from the group, and the resU 
consisting of the " Glenmont " ladies and sev- 
eral distinguished Ulster Countyites, drew 
their chairs together, preparing for a good 
talk. 

" Now, we will have a cosey chat," said Judge 
Farrington, turning to Miss Dix. ** They tell 
me you are the president of a woman's club. 
You don't look the part. What do you do 
there?" 

Miss Dix laughed. " I suppose you expect 
to find all club- women fashioned on the old 
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idea of the species — short hair, short skirt, and 
masculine manner ? ' ' she responded. " Do you 
know, on this subject, men are wofiiUy behind 
the times?" 

" Well, we are wilUng to be enlightened by 
so charming an apostle of the sex " — ^with a 
courtly bow. " But tell me, why do women 
form clubs anyway ? They seem to be crazy 
on the subject. Can't they find sufficient oc- 
cupation or diversion in their home duties ? " 

" In the first place," explained Miss Dix, 
" the woman's club is neither properly under- 
stood nor appreciated, but the fact that it is 
such an important item in the world of women 
proves that it fills a needed want. Does it 
not?" 

" It would seem so," answered the Judge, 
thoughtfully. 

" If you will contrast the life of our grand- 
mothers with the life of the present day, you 
will find a very good raison dkre for the 
woman's club," continued Miss Dix. "For 
instance, the occupations of the past, such as 
spinning, weaving, sewing, cooking, cleaning, 
and even the care of children, have been sup- 
planted by modem inventions and trained 
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help in all the domestic duties. There is really 
not enough for the woman of average intelli- 
gence and energy to do. If her husband is 
successful in being able to support her in ease 
— ^it is mainly this class of women who enter 
club-life — ^she is capable of directing her do- 
mestic machinery in a few hours devoted to 
that purpose, and then what is she to do the 
rest of the day ? You must remember she 
has no business to look after, no engrossing 
interests to monopolize her time." 

"She should spend her day in the gentle 
pursuits and amusements suitable to women/' 
said Mrs. Letitia, who did not approve of 
women's clubs — " and then make herself beau- 
tiful and get her mind attuned to receive her 
husband when he returns from his daily toil." 

" I know many brilliant women married to 
some of the brightest men of the present day," 
chimed in Prudence, " and I cannot recall one 
household where the learned judge, lawyer, 
doctor, or merchant, as the case may be, does 
not immediately fly to the sofa in the library 
or sitting-room for a comfortable after-dinner 
nap. What about that 'attuned mind/ Le* 
titia?" 
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Everybody laughed and Judge Farrington 
said : " But, dear lady, you would not refuse 
a poor, tired man the rest his brain requires 
after a hard day's work, and force him to sit 
up and talk 'conversation' with his wife, 
would you ? " 

Miss Dix answered: "That is exactly the 
point. You would not — and in this event 
what is the fate of the devoted wife, who 
loves her husband, but who still retains her 
mental activity and mental appetite? She 
has spent the day in home occupations which, 
if well managed, are never very enlivening, 
and she looks forward to the evening, when 
her husband, who everyone says is so clever 
and brilliant, will come home — ^for her relax- 
ation. But she rarely gets any more than 
she can find in the perusal of a book, for the 
man who uses his brain in his business, un- 
doubtedly needs recuperation at home in 
sleep." 

" Moral — ^Don't marry a brilliant man," sug- 
gested Prudence. 

" It is a fact," resumed Miss Dix, " that a 
continuation of this sort of life usually makes 
a woman cross, ill-tempered, and fault-finding, 
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and you cannot blame hen Nothing but 
sordid cares in the daytime, and nothing but 
reading or listening to the dear man snore at 
night." 

" Enter the woman's club," murmured Pru- 
dence. 

" Quite so," assented Miss Dix. " A num- 
ber of women bind themselves together for 
mutual organized amusement of a little higher 
grade than can be found at the theatres or in 
casual teas. They exchange views on the 
latest literature, sometimes write papers, but, 
at all events, they receive a mental stimulus, 
and can go home and let hubby sleep in 
peace, if there is an exciting discussion to 
think over, or a paper to write for the next 
meeting." 

" Yes, that sounds all right," said the Judge. 
" But it seems to me that I read about wom- 
en's arguments and disputes, and a hot time 
generally at these meetings." 

Miss Dix laughed. " Well, you know, you 
must not believe everything you read in the 
daily papers about club- women and their do- 
ings. It is the practice for some of our edi- 
tors to guy the ladies, and I assume they think 
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the garbled accounts sent out by them prove 
very amusing to their readers, even if not 
authentic." 

" But you do disagree, don't you ? " per- 
sisted the Judge. 

"Naturally," responded Miss Dix, "where 
there is a gathering of strong personalities, 
there are sure to be some differences of opin- 
ion. But there is certainly no more friction 
than would occur at a similar gathering of men, 
and, besides, women are guided in all their 
arguments by parUamentary procedure, and as 
they do not accentuate their disagreements 
with strong language " — ^with a sly glance at 
the Judge — " the differences never amount to 
anything." 

" You have forgotten one of your pet argu- 
ments," said Prudence — "the great good so 
many of the clubs do in a charitable way." 

"That is very true," responded Miss Dix; 
"women in club-life are very philanthropic, 
and accomplish much that would never be 
done were there no clubs." 

** Gentlemen," smiled Prudence, "I trust 
you will see the wisdom of having your wives 
join clubs forthwith. " 
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"Without joking," rejoined Miss Dix, in 
her usual impressive manner, "the wise hus- 
band will not only consent to his wife belong- 
ing to a club, if she wishes to do so, but he 
will take an interest in its doings, and thus 
keep in touch with her mind and earn her 
everlasting gratitude for the comfort of having 
a real companion. Remember one thing, gen- 
tlemen " — ^with a very serious expression on her 
face — " clubs are infinitely more innocent than 
many other diversions, and much more inspu-- 
ing. The watchword of every woman's club 
is * Improvement,' and could anything be finer 
fiDr women than that ? " She glanced around 
at the eager masculine listeners. 

" I don't see how the ladies before me could 
stand one atom more of improvement," said 
Judge Farrington, with his chronically unctu- 
ous manner. 

"Judge, you are getting frivolous," said 
Prudence, rising. " See, the Governor and his 
wife are beckoning to us. Let us go over." 

The party broke up with compliments to 
Miss Dix for her earnest defence of the much- 
abused woman's club. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Robert and Horace, companions in misery 
at having to " do the society act," were stroll- 
ing out on the broad portico and taking com- 
fort in a good smoke while waiting for the 
crowd to thin out Robert was wondering 
how soon Olive would leave the reception and 
go with him for that walk to the Point. He 
could see her now and then as he passed the 
windows of the drawing-room, and he experi- 
enced an occasional and very disturbing pang 
at the sight of her graciousness to these up- 
State constituents. 

"Dandy-looking girl — Olive Sherman is,'* 
said Horace, during one of the turns in their 
promenade, as they came into full view of the 
receiving party. " A regular corker. " 

" You're quite right," answered Robert *' I 
have never met a girl as lovely." He looked 
pensively at the smoke of his cigar as it curled 
upward. 

" Say now, you mustn't go and get sweet 
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on her, you know, because it wouldn't do you 
a bit of good," volunteered Horace. " She's 
engaged to Blair Maxwell-Forbes, and, even if 
she weren t, her mater would never consent to 
anything short of ten millions or a title. The 
old lady's a terror, I can tell you. She gives 
most every one the frosty smile and the icy 
hand. I always carry a gas-stove if I expect 
to be anywhere in her neighborhood." Hor- 
ace's attention has been attracted to the de- 
parture of a steam-yacht filled with enthusiastic 
Governorites, so he did not see the start nor 
the flush that overspread Robert's face at the 
announcement of Olive's engagement. A 
lightning bolt from a clear sky could not 
have caused him greater consternation, and for 
a moment he was completely stunned. 

During his stay at " Glenmont " it so hap- 
pened that the matter had never been men- 
tioned before him, and he had permitted him- 
self to think of her as still to be won. He 
gathered himself together, however, with an 
effort, striving to appear natural and uncon- 
cerned as Horace pointed to the door, saying, 
** There^s Olive now. I think she is looking 
fbr us*** They walked toward the entrance 
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where Olive stood, a glowing vision of radiant 
young womanhood. 

" Bea wants to speak to you," she said to 
Horace. And then turning to Robert as the 
former went inside, " Are you ready for that 
walk ? Because I think I can run away now 
— ^the reception is nearly over." She looked 
at him with a certain shy eagerness, as though 
unwilling to admit that the prospect afforded 
her so much pleasure. 

Robert made an effort to speak naturally, 
as he followed her down the path out of the 
Senator's place, where a well-trodden trail 
through the opposite field disclosed the begin- 
ning of the proposed walk. His mind was in 
a whirl. He had not reaUzed where the sweet 
association of the past week had been leading 
him. Out of the chaos of his thoughts, how- 
ever, the bitter conviction that he had been 
dealt with unfairly was gradually taking shape. 
What a fool, a dolt, an idiot, he had been, not 
to see that she had been simply amusing her- 
self with him, and that the sweet manner and 
ostensible pleasure she manifested in his so- 
ciety meant nothing more than she would 
have accorded to anyone else under the same 
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circumstances. Of course she was in love with 
the man, and probably bored now at having to 
keep her conditional promise with him. 

When they reached a place farther on, 
where the road widened, Olive gave him a 
mute invitation to walk beside her. She won- 
dered at the set expression of his face, and at 
his unusual silence. 

"Well, how did you enjoy the reception?*' 
she ventured. "And how did you like the 
Governor's wife ? " 

" I thought she seemed very pleasant," he 
said, absently. 

"You are not very enthusiastic," laughed 
Olive. " I expected to hear you rave over her." 

" It is dangerous sport for a man to permit 
himself to * rave over ' any member of your 
charming sex," he said. He spoke with ap- 
parent bitterness. 

" Why, I thought you were a great admirer 
of * my charming sex,' " Olive said, cheerfiilly, 
trying to scatter the clouds that were becom- 
ing plainly evident 

"Did you?" answered Robert "One 
would have to be better equipped than I am 
to permit himself such an indulgence." 
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" How do you mean ? " asked Olive, won- 
deringly. He could not possibly be referring 
to his worldly position. 

" Why, simply because a man needs more 
insight into the feminine character than it is 
my good fortune to possess to run any risk 
from a too close experience with their manifest 
complexity," He was certainly speaking bit- 
teriy. Could he have been slighted by any 
of those women? But no, Olive remembered 
perfectly well, when he had come in to pay 
his devoirs to them all, how handsome and 
happy he had seemed, as he bent over her hand 
in mock humility, whispering as he did so — 
" Please don't forget about our walk," and her 
low response, " I will try," had brought that 
shining expression to his eyes that had become 
so familiar to her. Something must have hap- 
pened after that, but certainly, as she had not 
been responsible for it, it was most unfair to 
vent his ill-humor on her. Furthermore, it 
was distinctly impolite, and Olive drew herself 
up to her full height, only to stoop at the next 
moment to escape a low-hanging bough. 
Robert held it back for her, but his face was 
so grim and gloomy that the smile she might 
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have given him froze on her lips. Well, any- 
thing was better than this silence. "Do you 
think this walk any prettier than the one 
through our woods ? '' she said, looking ahead 
where the first glimpse of the water of the 
Black Pond could be seen. 

"I do not think I do," answered Robert, 
wishing he could be alone long enough to 
think matters over and adjust himself to the 
conditions as he now knew them. A horrible 
sense of hopeless friendlessness possessed him 
— of having borne an irreparable loss — com- 
bined with a feeling of having been imdeserv- 
edly misled. They walked some distance in 
silence. Then 

'*Do you care about going any farther?" 
asked Olive. " If not, I think we might as 
well return. I am beginning to feel rather 
tired after my exertions at the party." She 
smiled in rather wan fashion, and had Robert 
been able to look at her with the eyes of an 
hour ago, he would have felt concerned at the 
appearance of fatigue which her face expressed. 
In his present condition, however, and being 
only conscious of his own pain, he saw nothing, 
and merely responded in a frigid manner, " As 
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you please," and immediately turned to retrace 
his steps. 

Olive was deeply chagrined. She had never 
been accustomed to such curt treatment, and, 
fiirthermore, if she had offended him in any 
way, why didn't he tell her how she had done 
so, and give her a chance to clear up the mis- 
understanding ? These thoughts and others 
of the same nature crowded into her mind, and 
by the time they had reached the Senator's 
portico, where the last guests were making 
their adieux, she had all she could do to keep 
the tears of wounded feeUng and disappoint- 
ment from rising. The receiving party had 
come out and were about taking their leave, 
and in the excitement of joyous farewells, no 
one remarked the arrival of Olive and Robert. 

"You look a little tired, dear," said Pru- 
dence, as she took Olive's hand in her own. 
They were walking now through the orchard 
that separated the two places. ''Did you 
find the Ulster County nobiUty too much for 
you?" 

" I suppose that must be it," answered Olive, 
wearily. ** I am certainly the worse for wear." 

" Well, you shall lie down and rest before 
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dinner, and that will fix you up all right ** 
Olive assented willingly, to Prudence's great 
surprise. 

** That will be the thing to do, I think," she 
smiled. " And maybe, if I don't feel better, 
you will let me have dinner in my room — do, 
dear." She looked wistfully at her fiiend. 

" Olive, you alarm me. Are you ill ? " 
The widow was plainly disturbed. 

" Oh, no," replied Olive; " I am just tired 
and worn out, and I want to be alone for a 
little while. I shall be all right to-morrow." 

They came in sight of the piazza, where the 
rest of the party, who had walked on ahead, 
were seated. Robert, Horace, and Bea could 
be seen coming across the lawn behind them. 
A handsome victoria stood in fi-ont of the 
house, with a portly coachman on the box try- 
ing to keep the restless horses from prancing 
and pawing up the road. As Olive approached, 
a groom came forward and handed her a note. 
" Mother and Blair have arrived at Fairview," 
she said, in answer to a glance of inquiry from 
Prudence. " She sends a carriage for me, 
and wishes me to go home at once, so I shall 
have to leave you. Prudence." 
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** Why, how sudden I " exclaimed Prudence. 
" He must have come by an earlier steamer 
than he expected to." 

"I suppose so," said Olive, absently. In 
one sense the summons was a dignified way 
out of a strained situation, but she felt regret- 
ftd, nevertheless. 

" I will go upstairs and get together a few 
things I want, and send for the rest to-mor- 
row." She disappeared through the door, as 
Kobert and his companions came upon the 
veranda. 

** Callers ? " asked Bea, cautiously glancing 
around to discover the new faces. 

"No,"answeredPrudence, regretfully. "Mrs. 
Sherman and Mr. Maxwell- Forbes have arrived 
at Fairview, and OUve has been sent for. " The 
chorus of regret from the guests of the house 
saved Bx>bert from any expression on the sub- 
ject. He was conscious of an extra pang, how- 
ever, that became more poignant as Olive ap- 
peared and began to say good-by to the Coimt 
and Countess, to Mr. and Mrs. Pratt, Miss 
Dix, Bea, and Horace. 

'* I think it is a beastly shame you have to 
leave us," said the last. 
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" Thank you," responded Olive, as she shook 
hands with him. "I shall hope to see you 
soon again." She kissed Prudence, and then 
turned to Robert. 

"Gk)od-by, Mr. Elton," she said, nerving 
herself to appear unconscious and offering him 
her hand. " I am indebted to you for some 
very pleasant days." 

*'The pleasure has been mine," answered 
Robert, with no appearance of pleasure, and 
only the expression of passionate pain in his 
eyes. They held Olive's for one instant, and 
the next she was whirling along under the 
arching trees with an uncomfortable wonder 
in her heart and an unexplained quivering of 
her lips. 
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CHAPTER X 

The night brought no rest to either Olive or 
Robert. The former spent but little time in 
the company of her mother and of her fiane^, 
Blair Maxwell- Forbes, pleading a headache as 
an excuse to seek the seclusion of her room. 
Her maid, as she assisted her young mistress 
with her preparations for the night, was deep- 
ly concerned over Miss Olive's abstraction of 
mind. 

As she afterward confided to the cook, ** I 
could see her face in the glass while I was 
brushing her hair, and her eyes looked that 
stare-like, they gave me the shivers. She's 
got something on her mind, or she ain't well, 
that's sure." 

Olive spent the greater part of the night 
staring at the shadows that filled her room, 
and, as always in the absence of light, her im- 
agination acquired an extra vitality, and things 
that seemed unimportant in the da5rtime ap- 
peared to possess a lurid significance in the 
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darkness that surrounded her. However, she 
deduced three important facts as the result of 
her vigil: something had happened that di- 
rectly concerned herself to change Robert 
Elton ; she hked him too much to want to 
offend him, even involuntarily ; she would 
try and find out what the cause of his discom- 
fort was, if she could do so with dignity, at 
their next meeting. It was certainly some- 
thing that made him unhappy, for that last 
long look he gave her was full of hurt and 
wounded feeling. After making this last de- 
duction, and in the reminiscence of the past 
week of delightfiil days, she fell asleep. 

Robert, too, spent the small hours of the 
night in meditating upon the past, present, 
and future, without securing any peace or com- 
fort as the result of his self-examination. It 
did not take him very long to discover that he 
had permitted himself to care more for Olive 
than was compatible with common-sense or 
ordinary prudence, considering the difference 
in their positions. He exhausted the category 
of uncomplimentary epithets on himself, but 
that did not help him to a more comfortable 
state of mind or in any way ease the pain that 
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was making itself more and more manifest 
with every good reason brought forth by his 
mind as to why he should not, must not, 
might not be in love with Miss Sherman. He 
reasoned to himself, with great truth and 
justice, that any man would have done the 
same, had he been thrown into daily contact 
with such a charming and altogether lovable 
girl ; and then, when pining at his fate brought 
too much bitterness in its train, he applied a 
counter-irritant to the smart in the shape of 
wounded feeling at being kept in ignorance of 
her engagement. It seemed remarkable to 
him that, everyone else in the house-party 
knowing it, he alone should not have heard of 
it until his heart had been stolen from him. 
He came to another day with the proud de- 
cision to show no one how badly he had been 
hurt, and with the firm determination to blot 
out from memory's tablet the record of his un- 
conscious folly, and, alas, also of his brief hap- 
piness. 

It was a sunny day, but the atmosphere was 

so laden with humidity as to counteract any 

joyousness that might be the result of old 

Sol's bright splendor. Everybody felt more or 
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less depressed, and "Don't bother me" was 
almost legibly imprinted on the countenances 
of Mrs. Pratt's guests, as they filed out on the 
piazza after breaJkfast. 

Horace had just discovered that there was a 
litter of fox-terrier puppies in the barn and 
was trying to get someone to go over with him 
to see them. The interesting fact had been 
announced to him by Abram, and Prudence 
laughingly urged anyone present who knew 
an3rthing about dogs to go and inspect the 
new arrivals. 

" I had a disastrous experience a couple of 
years ago," she explained. " While trying to 
be nice to my friends^ I gave away five thor- 
oughbred fox-terriers, according to Abram, 
and to people who prefer quality to quantity 
in dogs." She paused meditatively. 

" And," — suggested Horace, growing inter- 
ested. 

" The one I gave to the Herringtons, who 
Uve in an apartment, turned out to be a grey- 
hound, and made life exciting for them by 
bounding over tables, chairs, cabinets, chande- 
liers, and everything, in his normal gentle 
meanderings from kitchen to parlor and vice 
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versa.** She paused. ** They gave him 
away." 

Horace was deeply interested. "That's a 
dandy yarn," he said. " What became of the 
rest?" 

*' Well, the Ashtons who have such a beau- 
tiful place and so many fancy chickens, re- 
ceived one. He developed sporting blood. 
Turned out to be a bird dog. After he had 
killed all the youngest generation of chickens, 
he mysteriously disappeared." A general 
laugh followed, with a request for the history 
of the rest of the interesting group. 

" Another went to those nice, quiet people, 
the Grays, who live in the suburbs. You 
know they are Quakers, and love peace. 
Their dog proved to be a bull-dog. After he 
had fought and maimed every dog in the 
neighborhood, and brought dear old Mrs. Gray 
to the verge of nervous prostration, their gro- 
ceryman took him to train him to kill rats. 
The fourth one is up in the village now leading 
the peaceful life of an ordinary mongrel. And 
the fifth — ^that is the saddest story of all — I 
gave him to the Robertsons, and shortly after- 
ward they began to treat me with coolness. 
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I couldn't account for it until the reports of 
the rest of those dogs began to come in and 
then I never dared inquire. My spirit was 
crushed and the fate of the fifth dog is shrouded 
in deepest mystery." She looked at each in 
turn. " I shall be most pleased to present any 
of you with one of the new puppies," she said, 
when the general laughter had subsided — 
" but without a warranty deed." 

Interest in the new litter being awakened, 
the gentlemen decided to follow Horace's sug- 
gestion to " pipe the pups," and wandered off 
to inspect the little family, while the ladies 
prepared for a lazy chat. 

Bx>bert went into the library, ostensibly to 
write a letter, but in reality to get away from 
the rest. Their laughter and mirth jarred 
upon him and he felt himself out of harmony 
with his surroundings. He had made up his 
mind to go back to town on the afternoon 
train and was trying to frame a plausible reason 
for so doing. All possibility of enjoyment for 
him amid these surroundings was over, and 
he realized that the sooner he returned to his 
office and to the absorption of his business the 
better it would be for him. He was aroused 
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from his reveries by a flutter of the ladies on 
the piazza and the mention of Olive's name 
and that of her fianc^, and glancing out of 
the window, which commanded a view of the 
northern side of the house, he beheld her com- 
ing across the lawn, accompanied by a tall, 
good-looking man, whom he immediately sur- 
mised to be Mr. Maxwell-Forbes. A feeling 
of exceeding bitterness possessed him as he 
watched them both. Olive had never seemed 
so fair. All in white, with a white parasol 
shading her pure face, she looked the embodi- 
ment of loveliness and grace in woman. No 
one could deny that Blair Maxwell-Forbes 
was attractive, but women found him more so 
than men. The latter only grudgingly ad- 
mitted his good qualities, for the reason that 
they discovered the weaknesses in his character, 
which the opposite sex mistook for good nat- 
ure. He was very handsome, with a classical 
type of beauty, curling hair, light brown in 
hue, large blue eyes, a perfect profile, and a 
pretty, womanish mouth. It was his mouth 
and chin that betrayed to the student of phys- 
iognomy his limitations as to force and char- 
acter. His voice had a plaintive tenor quality 
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in speaking, and he had never been known to 
hurry his speech, nor to lose the drawl which 
to the new acquaintance seemed an affecta- 
tion, but which was perfectly natural to him. 
AmiabiUty was written all over his counte- 
nance, and the women petted him in return for 
his usefiil qualities and lavish attentions to 
them in the shape of dinners, theatre parties, 
bon-bons, and that luxury so dear to the femi- 
nine heart — unUmited violets. 

As he and Olive came upon the piazza, and 
Robert could get a better view of his face, he 
conceived an immediate dislike for him, and 
decided that he would remain in the library 
and read a book until Olive and her escort had 
departed. His absence would not be noticed, 
and, after all, it was better that he should not 
see her again. He would go away that after- 
noon and forget her. The sound of her voice, 
however, gave him a little spasm of pain, and 
he changed his seat by the window, retreating 
to the furthermost cfbrner of the room, where 
the voices could not be heard so plainly, and 
proceeded to bury himself in his book. 

Olive greeted the ladies and presented her 
fianc^ to the countess, who had never met 
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him, and who immediately conceived an enthu- 
siastic admiration for him. 

" You took us by surprise," said Prudence. 
" We did not expect you for another week." 

" The DeCourcys wanted to delay their re- 
turn," answered Blair. " And as it did not 
make much difference to me, we exchanged our 
bookings. I thought it would be good sport 
to take Olive unawares, but she doesn't seem 
to enjoy the joke." Blair laughed pleasantly. 
He was always in a good humor. " May I Ught 
a cigarette ? " he added, turning to the ladies. 
" The excitement of my return to my native 
shore has made my nerves a bit unsteady." 
He was granted the permission, and daintily 
selected one from an exquisite cigarette-case, 
bearing a sunken monogram set in diamonds. 

" Where are the gentlemen ? " asked OUve, 
with apparent unconcern. She had been long- 
ing, yet dreading, to see Robert again. 

" They have gone over to the barn to look 
at some new puppies," responded Prudence. 

"Puppies?" exclaimed Blair. "I adore 
the dear little things. Let us go over, too." 

"I must go upstairs and gather up my 
things," said Olive, in a sudden flutter of em- 
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barrassment at the prospect of joining the gen- 
tlemen. " I left everything in great confusion 
yesterday owing to my haste. You go and 
see the dogs, Blair, and I will wait for you 
here." 

"Come with me, Mrs. Pratt. Won't all 
the ladies join us ? " He glanced at the little 
group with his usual appealing expression, 
which met with an immediate response from 
the countess. 

" Why, yes, let us go," she answered, con- 
scious of a sudden desire to inspect the ken- 
nels. " It will be most interesting." 

Prudence led the way, and the rest followed 
with Blair. Mrs. Letitia, peacefiilly folded in 
the arms of Morpheus, was spared the exertion 
of disclaiming any such perverted interest 

Olive remained for a moment watching the 
party as they strolled across the lawn, and 
then turned pensively into the house. She 
was rather regretting not having gone with 
them, as Robert was there, and — She stopped 
at the entrance to the library with a gasp, for 
there sat the object of her thoughts. He rose 
to his feet as his eyes met hers. 

" I thought you were at the bam," she said. 
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"I had a sUght headache," he answered, 
"and came in here for a little quiet." His 
manner was polite, but not cordial, and Olive 
realized that the unknown cause of yesterday's 
sudden coolness was still paramount in his 
mind. 

" I am sorry," she said, thinking how strong 
and dominating he looked with that serious 
expression in his eyes. 

"Shall you remain at Glenmont for any 
length of time ? " She had not meant to ask 
the question, and wondered why she did so. 

" I shall have to return to the city this after- 
noon," answered Robert; "although I have not 
notified Mrs. Pratt as yet of my intention. I 
had forgotten an important meeting called for 
to-morrow, so will have to leave this pleasant 
household." 

" We shall miss you," said Olive, idly toying 
with an ornament on the table which separated 
them, " for while I am supposed to live at Fair- 
view, I am here so much that it seems Uke 
home." She smiled at him, seeking to win 
him back to the mood she missed so much. If 
anything, he seemed to grow sterner. 

" I cannot flatter myself that the popular 
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Miss Sherman would miss so unimportant a 
person," he said, with the bitterness in his 
heart plainly evident in his voice. 

" Why do you say that ? " asked Olive. 
" Haven't I shown you during the past week 
that I enjoyed being with you? " 

"You were kind enough to tolerate my 
society, I admit. I am afraid I have often 
bored you." He smiled rather wistfully, and 
Olive felt that at all hazards she must know 
what was troubling him. 

" I wish you would tell me what the matter 
is," she said, with a simple directness charac- 
teristic of her nature. " Since yesterday you 
are quite changed, and I cannot help but feel 
that in some way I am responsible for it." 
She glanced down in some confiision at her 
own boldness, and also because those dark 
eyes, looking into hers, bore an expression she 
could not face. 

** I am a boor and unworthy of your slight- 
est consideration," Robert burst forth, all his 
pique and sullen feeling vanishing at the sight 
of her sweet embarrassment. " Do forgive me 
if I have seemed rude. I must admit I have 
felt ugly and disagreeable, and I suppose I 
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have shown it, but, the truth is, I couldn't 
help it" 

Olive wondered at the emotion in his voice, 
even as she responded, " But why ? What 
has happened to make you feel like this? 
Have I done anything to offend you ? " 

Robert walked to the window for a few 
seconds, looking out, but seeing nothing. The 
struggle was strong within him to ease his 
heart of the hurt it was bearing, but reason 
urged him to hold his peace, and just as he 
had decided to say nothing, he turned and 
said all : 

" Why did you not tell me you were en- 
gaged?" 

Olive was speechless for a moment, then 
faltered: "I thought you knew it. Every- 
body knows it. I have been engaged for two 
years." 

" Yes, everybody in your world. Miss Sher- 
man," Robert answered, with the old bitter- 
ness again uppermost. "But, unfortunately 
for myself, I am not of your world, and my 
ignorance has brought me the usual punish- 
ment that follows ignorance. I have paid for 
my present wisdom on the subject with an 
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experience I might have been spared had I 
known it sooner," 

He folded his arms and looked her squarely 
in the eyes. 

" But why should the knowledge of my en- 
gagement have made any difference to you? ** 
said Olive. New worlds were opening before 
her eyes with a rapidity that dazzled and con- 
f\jLsed her. 

"Why?" repeated Robert, with a forced 
laugh, throwing discretion to the winds. "Be- 
cause I have been foolish enough to fall in 
love with you — a condition I would have 
avoided had I known you were engaged to 
another man. Oh, I admit it would have 
been idiotic of me in any case," he continued, 
as Olive leaned against the table, stunned for 
the moment with the force of his confession. 
" What earthly right or reason has a man in 
my position to even dream about a girl in 
yours ? But that is just what I have been do- 
ing — ^to my undoing — and I did not realize 
where I was drifting, nor how deeply you had 
crept into my heart until Horace told me yes- 
terday of your engagement I have hardly 
been myself since then." He drew his hand 
[180] 
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wearily across his forehead. " I hope you will 
pardon my seeming rudeness/' 

Olive stood silently for a moment, and then 
held out her hand. He grasped it with a 
vehemence that caused her physical pain. 
Her heart was full of sympathy for him, and 
she was conscious of a misery which was 
happiness — or a happiness that was misery — 
she did not know which. 

" I am so sorry," she murmured. " I would 
not bring any trouble upon you for the world, 
but it is awfully foolish of you — I have done 
nothing to deserve the love of such a man as 
you." They were very close together, and he 
had not relinquished her hand. 

"You are infinitely kinder to me than I 
have merited," he said, " and you are the love- 
liest girl in this whole world." The torrent of 
love and passion burst its bonds as he took 
both her hands and leaned forward looking 
with intense longing into her brimming eyes. 
"Oh, Olive — Olive." His voice broke, and 
the sound gave her acute pain. 

" Don't,'* she said. " Don't think about me. 
I assure you I am not worth it." Then, as 
her womanly protective instinct became awak- 
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ened, she began to think of what was best for 
him, accepting the inevitable without question 
and seeking only to bring him to a tolerant 
view of the situation, and a realization that 
there could be no change in her own life as it 
had been mapped out for her. 

" You will be all right when you get back 
to New York, and in a week or two you will 
have forgotten all about me," she said, trying 
to speak lightly. " You are quite right to go 
to-day, but I shall miss you." 

" Will you ? " asked Robert, eagerly. Then, 
with a firown, as a thought crossed his mind— 
" Pardon me if I seem impertinent, but do you 
love that man ? " 

Olive was silent for a moment and then, " I 
suppose I must, as I expect to marry him," 
she said, pensively. 

" Don't you know ? " persisted Robert 

Olive looked at him with a quiet seriousness. 
" No," she murmured. 

Robert's heart lightened a little bit. " Will 
you marry him soon ? " he asked, anxious to 
know the worst. 

" I do not think so," said Olive. " But now 
we must say good-by." 
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The sound of approaching voices came float- 
ing in through the window. " I will not see 
you again, as I am going to hurry away. 
Promise me that you will not worry about 
this, and that you will forget me," she breathed, 
standing very near to him, as he held her 
hands pressed closely to his breast. 

"I will try," answered Robert, the moment 
of parting bringing the pain back to his heart. 
" But I love you — I love you." He bent and 
kissed her hands, and they stood for one long 
moment gazing into each other's eyes with 
full hearts. Then she turned and ran out of 
the room and upstairs just in time to avoid 
the ladies returning from their visit to the 
bams. 

She glanced at her agitated face in the mir- 
ror, and lowering the white chiffon veU that 
adorned her hat, decided to make a speedy 
departure, and get home and to her own room 
as soon as possible. 

Robert was not visible, to Olive's great re- 
lief, as she came down and made her hasty 
adieux to the party, much to the chagrin of 
Blair and the disappointment of the countess, 
who, with her penchant for beauty in any 
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form, was just settling herself for a pleasant 
morning. 

" How selfish ^rls are apt to become," she 
exclaimed, watching the couple disappear in 
the distance. 

Prudence said nothing. She was wonder- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER XI 

As in a picture there would be no high lights 
were there not deep shadows, so in life we 
measure our happiness by the quality of the 
rest of our days. It is all a matter of com- 
parison. To the chronic physical sufferer, a 
moment's freedom from pain brings supremest 
bliss. But those blest mortals who, having 
health and wealth, yet lack their heart's desire, 
forget the benefits they possess and sigh only 
for what seems imattainable. No one having 
known a high light of love, is ever content to 
browse along in the shadow of a commonplace 
existenC;e unillumined by that most precious 
gift of God to man; we could not appreciate 
the glory of a supreme moment, however, were 
it not for our deprivation of it 

The two weeks following the parting of 
Olive and Robert were remarkable only for 
their dulness. The latter had left Glen^ 
mont on the afternoon of that day, much to 
the regret and surprise of Prudence; but that 
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astute lady was beginning to take note of an 
impalpable disturbance in the emotional atmos- 
phere about her, and, her suspicions being 
aroused that something of this sort was in the 
air, it did not take her long to associate Olive's 
flushed face and anxiety to return at once to 
Fairview, minus the belongings which had 
been her ostensible excuse for coming over, 
with Robert's sudden pressure of important 
business, unremembered imtil that day. She 
suspected that Blair was the disturbing ele- 
ment, and feared for the peace of mind of her 
protdg^, but, like a wise lady, she said nothing, 
content to await developments, and in the 
meantime devoting herself with her usual amia- 
bility to the entertainment of her other guests. 
The Count and Countess were the first to leave, 
and after that the rest departed, singly and in 
pairs, until she was finally left alone to enjoy 
the peaceftil serenity of the country undis- 
turbed. The weather seemed to be in a very 
bad humor, for a long period of rainy days set 
in, which, while they added a richness of hue 
and fi'eshness of lustre to the foliage, did not 
tend to increase the gayety of spirit of the poor 
mortals condemned to remain indoors. 
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Olive made frequent calls upon the widow, 
driving over sometimes in an open cart, clad in 
her rain-coat, and apparently enjoying the beat- 
ing of the storm against her face. Her thoughts 
were in a turmoil, and an unusual pallor and 
restless manner were the result. Poor Blair was 
called upon to make many allowances for his 
capricious fiancee, but he generally attributed 
her unusual impatience and petulance to some 
temporary derangement of her physical condi- 
tion, hoping that with the coming of sunny 
days her sweet nature would reassert itself, and 
things would go smoothly between them as of 
old. 

It was the first clear morning for at least a 
week, and Prudence decided she would go over 
and pay her respects to the lady of Fairview, 
and have a little chat with Olive. All nature 
appeared to be rejoicing at the coming again 
of the sun, and the bushes and trees seemed to 
greet her with nods and smiles as she drove 
along the road, as if to say, " The sun is shin- 
ing — how happy we are ! " Even the birds were 
having a mad riot of jubilant song, and Pru- 
dence pondered deeply on the glories of the 
world given to men by a beneficent Providence. 
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As she drove up to the massive portico she 
was met by the imctuous butler, who informed 
her that Mrs. Sherman and Mr. Maxwell- 
Forbes were out walking, and that Miss Olive 
was reading in the little arbor not far from the 
mansion. 

Thither Prudence took her way, and came 
upon Olive seated in a large easy-chair, with 
her book in her lap and her eyes on space. 
She jumped up with a gleam of pleasure 
brightening her face and greeted the widow 
fondly. 

** I am so glad to see you, dear," she said. 
" It was awfully good of you to come over." 

**GrOod to myself," answered Prudence. 
** But why aren't you walking with Blair, in- 
stead of palming him off on your mother ? " 

" Oh — I don't know," responded Olive. She 
sat down by her friend on a low settee. " I 
didn't care very much about it. I felt rather 
tired, besides" — ^she spoke with some hesita- 
tion, — **and I wanted to be by myself." The 
radiance that attended her welcome to Pru- 
dence was dying out of her face. 

" Aren't you well ? or what is the trouble ? 
You don't seem quite yourself, my dear girL" 
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Prudence leaned forward, taking OUve's hand 
in her own. 

**0h — I am perfectly well," answered Olive, 
" but — ^with a wan smile — " I am afraid 1 am 
developing a very disagreeable disposition*— 
and Blair in particular seems to irritate me 
every time he speaks to me — I try to curb 
myself, and I know I am a perfect bear to 
him, but I wish he would go home." Her 
eyes filled with nervous tears. 

" Why doesn't he ? " asked Prudence, rather 
sobered by the frank statement of Olive's feel- 
ings toward her fiancd " You might like him 
better at a distance." 

" Yes, I am sure I would — I am fond of 
him, of course. But just at present my nerves 
seem to be on ^dge, and his being here doesn't 
help matters. However, mother insists upon 
his remaining, so that is all there is to it." 

" I am sorry you feel this way, dear, but I 
think it will wear off. You need a good tonic 
probably, and maybe a change of air. I am 
going to run down to the city myself to-mor- 
row." The widow spoke quite casually. 

"Are you?" asked Olive, her eyes darken- 
ing with a sudden intentness. ** Are you go- 
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ing on business ? " She turned over the leaves 
of her book, apparently studying the illustra- 
tions. 

** Yes, I had a letter from Mr. Elton, asking 
me to come down. He had some important 
matter to discuss with me." She watched 
Olive's face, as a pink flush crept into the 
cheeks at the mention of Robert's name, mak- 
ing mental note of the circumstance. 

'' I shall be very glad to see that young man 
again," she went on. " He has neglected me 
shamefully. With the exception of one short 
note which he wrote me immediately after his 
return, this is the first one I have had from 
him. I have been wondering whether he has 
been ill or not." 

Olive looked up with startled eyes. ** Do 
you think so?" she said, with very evident 
concern. 

" Well, I can only say that his silence is 
unusual, for I am accustomed to getting some 
word from him, about various matters, almost 
twice a week, and it is now over two since he 
left. He hasn't even sent me my usual check 
for rents, so he may expect a lecture, unless 
he can give me a valid excuse. Shall I give 
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him any message from you, Olive ? " she said, 
mischievously. 

Olive colored beautifully. "I think not," 
she said. " He would not expect it. " 

** Probably not, " answered Prudence. " But 
I think you did a little damage in that quar- 
ter, and you ought to apply a healing balm. 
Can't you think of some soothing message I 
can give the poor boy ? " 

** Prudence, you are too foolish,*' replied 
Olive, the smiles and blushes mingUng in de- 
lightful confusion on her expressive face. " I 
can't send any word to him at all." 

**Hm — I see — worse than I thought," 
laughed the widow. "Well, never mind, I 
will use my own judgment — and if I find him 
in need of a tonic, I shall administer one." 

"Prudence, don't you dare," gasped Olive, 
but her eyes showed no anger, and in fact, the 
Uttle conversation seemed to have driven the 
ennui and sadness from her face. 

" Come up to the house," she added, " you 
must stay for luncheon. Mother has probably 
returned from her walk by this time, and Blair 
and myself will rejoice to have you." 

They strolled slowly toward the house, arm 
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in arm, and chatting as they went. Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Sherman, standing upon the piazza 
watched their return with disapproving eyes. 
She had never been able to call forth any 
demonstration of affection from her daughter, 
probably because her own nature was inherently 
cold and unsympathetic — but although content 
to live in formal and well-mannered relation- 
ship, neither asking nor giving any outward 
evidence of affection, she nevertheless experi- 
enced a pang at seeing the confidence existing 
between her daughter and the widow, and for 
that reason and because of a tacit antagonism 
she felt for that lady, their relations were never 
very cordial. Olive's mother presented the un- 
usual phenomenon of a man's mind in a wom- 
an's body, without the natural affection of 
either man or woman. Ruled only by an all- 
powerfiil and overmastering ambition, she had 
in early youth mapped out her life as she in- 
tended to live it, and — as rarely happens in this 
world of ours — she had succeeded in attaining 
her preconceived desires. She was bom in a 
small Southern city, and her parents, though 
poor, were intensely proud. Her childhood 
and girlhood had been spent in the exercise of 
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petty economies and in the endeavor to hide 
from the prying eyes of the world the bareness 
of her life and the meagreness of the comforts 
in her home and surroundings. Several years 
of heartburnings and bitterness of feeling over 
fancied slights and humiliations from associates 
higher up in the social scale, and more fortu- 
nate in the possession of this world's goods, had 
engendered in her a determination and a pur- 
pose to marry wealth and position, and to pay 
back to the slighting world the stings which 
she had received. Young Stuyvesant Sher- 
man, travelling with his tutor through the South 
for the benefit of his health, which was never 
very good, fell an easy victim to the deter- 
mination of this young woman, who went to 
the altar with her lips firmly set and with a 
gleam of scornfril triumph in her eyes. It 
took her but a very little while to pension off 
her father, her mother, and all her other family 
connections, with a very plain statement that 
she was done with them, and to turn her at- 
tention to the capturing of New York society. 
But with society as with ever3rthing else in life, 
to be a leader, one needs magnetism, and as 
the magnetic qualities are bom of the combina- 
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tion of a brilliant mind and a warm heart — 
neither of which she possessed — ^she soon dis- 
covered that this was a field beyond her 
powers, so revenged herself by going to the 
opposite extreme, and treating society with 
disdain. 

Young Stuyresant, open-hearted, genial 
and affable, was at first puzzled, grieved, and 
shocked at the attitude of exclusiveness af- 
fected by his wife, and the gradual withdrawal 
of all his old friends, but it did not take many 
years to bring him to a state of submission to 
her stronger will, and thereafter his happiness 
lay in the companionship of his children, to 
whom he was the embodiment of all human 
S}niipathy, and who loved and idolized him 
with a twofold affection. The severance of 
his relations with his son, whose marriage dis- 
pleased his mother, and that lady's determina- 
tion that he should be disinherited for going 
contrary to the maternal will had been such a 
serious shock to the father's fond nature, that the 
old constitutional weakness developed new 
phases, and, before very long, Olive was left fa- 
therless. How the girl retained her bright and 
loving nature in the atmosphere surrounding 
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her mother had been a marvel to Prudence, 
and she now marvelled once again as she ad- 
vanced to greet the lady of Fairview. 

She beheld a large, dark woman with a stol- 
idly determined expression, plain of feature 
and dull of complexion, who advanced to meet 
her, barely touching her hand in a frigid greet- 
ing, and making a palpable effort to be even 
ordinarily polite. 

" Mother, I have asked Mrs. Pratt to stay 
to luncheon," said OUve, after Blair had 
greeted the widow with great cordiality, 
" Won't you try and persuade her ? " 

" We shall be very pleased, I am sure," an- 
swered Mrs. Sherman, in a tone that made 
Prudence want to run away, but she was ac- 
customed to the frigidity of Mrs. Sherman's 
social amenities, and for Olive's sake paid very 
little attention to it. 

" Well, since you insist," she said, with a hu- 
morous smile, ** I shall be charmed to do so — 
that is, if you will let me leave immediately 
after luncheon, for I have some important cor- 
respondence to attend to this afternoon." 

"You may go just as soon as you wish," 
Olive said, giving her a squeeze. 
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^^ Isn't the country perfectly charming ? '* said 
Blair, in his soft, tenor drawL ^^ Mrs. Sherman 
and I have had a most delightful walk — ^almost 
as far as the foot of the mountain.*' 

"It was very pleasant." Mrs. Sherman 
smiled in patronising fashion. — Blair Maxwell- 
Forbes had been selected as a husband for her 
daughter on account of his amiabiUty and dis- 
tmctly malleable qualities, in addition to his 
aristocratic birth and vast fortune. There 
could never be but one controlling mind in 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Sherman's menage, 

" I noticed several places in the path that 
need repairing," said that lady. "Atkms is 
growing careless and will be removed if I find 
any more traces of his incompetence." 

" But, mother, think of the heavy rains we 
have had. Don't you suppose that accounts 
for it ? " Olive spoke rather anxiously, as the 
said Atkins had been a favorite with her father, 
and was a conscientious man. 

" Pardon me, Olive, and spare me your re- 
marks on the subject," answered her mother, 
coldly. " I am quite able to cope with the 
situation." 

The butler here appeared and announced 
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that luncheon was served. The party rose 
and followed Mrs. Sherman, who always led 
the way in her own house. Prudence shook 
her shoulders as though trying to rid herself 
of an uncomfortable pressure. Her hostess 
generally had that effect upon her. 

Luncheon at Fairview, or in fact any meal 
there, was never very interesting when the 
lady of the house presided. She had the 
faculty of nipping in the bud any attempts at 
conviviality, and of subduing all effort to break 
through the formality of any function, how- 
ever unimportant. Prudepce, tried to make 
enough conversation^ to be polite, but, even 
while talking upon impersonal matters, she was 
making inward comments on Olive's altered 
appearance. The girl was certainly too pale, 
and there was a strained look about her mouth 
and eyes that told of sleepless nights and men- 
tal strain. The widow determined upon a bold 
coup. 

"Mrs. Sherman," she said, "will you let 
Olive go to Saratoga with me for a little 
visit ? She doesn't look as well as usual, and, 
as I am going up for a few days, I should be 
delighted to chaperon her." 
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The invitation came as a great surprise to 
Olive, but she looked gratefiiUy at Prudence, 
feeling an awakened interest in the project. 

"Do say yes, mother," she urged. **I 
should enjoy it beyond words." 

Mrs. Sherman looked at her critically. " I 
think you are looking very well," she said, 
"and I do not care for Saratoga. It is too 
noisy and vulgar." 

" Oh, not any more, I believe," answered 
Prudence. "Although I haven't been there 
in some years, but I understand there are really 
many delightful people there this season, and 
it is very diverting. We will have a cottage 
at the * States,' and can be as exclusive as we 
wish. Do consent to let me take her." 

" It seems extremely unnecessary and rather 
rude of Olive to wish to run away from home 
so soon after Blair's return." 

" Oh, don't bother about me," said Blair, 
blithely. "I shall go too. Whither Olive 
goeth there I go also — and, by Jove, I think 
it will be rather good fun." 

Prudence had not expected this, and her 
aim in proposing the trip had been to give 
Olive a complete change, subject to later de- 
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velopments which she had in mind, but she very 
quickly appreciated the fact that it must be 
Blair or nothing, so she made the best of his 
unexpected acquiescence and nodded brightly 
to Olive. 

" Why, that will be fine. We will have a 
delightM outing. Will you consent, Mrs. 
Sherman?" 

" I presume I shall have to if Blair wishes 
it also," answered that lady. She made up her 
mind to have a little private conversation with 
her future son-in-law before his departure, 
and urge him to try and induce Olive to name 
a date for her wedding. On this point the 
mother had been unable to influence her 
daughter. 

Olive brightened up considerably at the 
prospect of the trip. " When do you expect 
to go ? " she asked. 

Prudence pondered a moment. "This is 
Wednesday," she said. "I should think we 
might leave on Monday next, don't you? 
You see, I must go to town to-morrow, and 
will not return until Friday. That will give 
me just time enough to get my things to- 
gether for an early start on Monday." 
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" What do you say, Blair ? I can get 
ready by that time — can't you ? " said Olive. 

"Oh — ^yes," responded that languid indi- 
vidual. " Monday will suit me as well as any 
other day.'' 

** Well, then," said Prudence, ^'suppose we 
settle it for Monday on the 10.20 train, and I 
will telegraph for our accommodations at the 
* States ' at once. And now I must run away, 
if you will pardon me." Their hostess was lead- 
ing the way on to the veranda. " I have a 
thousand little things to do, and 1 trust you 
will overlook my informality." She shook 
hands with Mrs. Sherman, and went out, fol- 
lowed by Olive and Blair. As she kissed the 
former she whispered : " Come over to see me 
on Friday afternoon ; I will tell you about my 
day in New York." She shook hands witii 
Blair and drove off, rejoicing in the smile and 
blush she had called to Olive's &ce by her 
last few words. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Prudence made an early start the follow- 
ing morning. A heavy shower during the 
night had cooled the air, and she felt full of 
brisk energy, and a readiness to confront and 
conquer any or all life's complicated problems. 
Just at present her mind was busy over the 
situation that had developed between Olive 
and Robert as the result of their intimate 
association at her home. She could not, of 
course, determine how serious was their newly 
awakened interest in each other, but, unless it 
should prove to be merely a passing fancy on 
the part of both, she foresaw complications and 
grave, far-reaching results. She could not 
help the tiny hope, however, that her fears 
were not ephemeral, and that the seeds of a 
sincere and lasting love in two hearts, which 
she knew to be worthy of each other, had been 
sown. Olive's engagement to Blair opened up 
no vistas of happiness for the girl, and, know- 
ing her sentiments for her fianc^ to be simply 
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those of one tolerant firiend for another. Pru- 
dence dreaded the results of such a marriage. 
Consumed by the conflict in her mind of facts 
versus possibilities, worldly advantage versTis 
the needs of the heart, the time passed very 
quickly for her, and the guard announced, 
" Weehawken — change for New York and Jer- 
sey City," before she was conscious that her 
journey was at an end, and the great metropo- 
lis within ferry-boat distance. 

To anyone coming from the abiding-place 
of Mother Nature in her most radiant beauty 
and freshness of verdure. New York City in 
midsummer presents a pandemonium of sights 
and sounds not to be equalled outside of Hades. 
The sun beats down with a seemingly vindic- 
tive fierceness on man and beast alike, as though 
it had a grudge against poor, perspiring human- 
ity. Jaded-looking horses haul their heavy 
burdens after them with midsummer apathy, 
and the clang of the motorman, warning 
drivers and teams to make way for the car, 
falls upon indifferent ears and nerves, which the 
heat is fast making insensible to aught else. 

"Well, I sha'n't stay here very long," 
thought Prudence, as she was being driven 
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through Forty-second Street in a hansom, on 
her way to the Manhattan Hotel. "An early 
tram to-morrow will be the thing for me." 
The yawning abysses and subterranean caverns 
exposed to view by the contractors of the new 
underground railroad reminded her of the re- 
mark of the titled Englishwoman whom she 
had entertained the previous season, who, upon 
being asked how she liked New York City, 
replied "that she thought it would be very 
nice when it was finished." 

The morning passed quickly, the time being 
divided between modiste and milliner, and, after 
an early luncheon. Prudence hied herself down 
town for an interview with her man of affairs. 

The offices of Robert Elton bore an appear- 
ance of prosperity and luxury unusual for so 
young a man, who had had to carve out his 
own career unaided by legacies of wealth. 

He had a magnificent law library, which 
covered the side walls of two large square 
rooms — but for that he was indebted to the 
munificence of an old friend of his father's and 
of his own. Judge Adam Kenyon, into whose 
office he had gone as soon as he had been ad- 
mitted to the bar, and who had bequeathed 
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his comprehensive collection of the highest 
legal authorities to the admirable son of his 
friend. Robert could trace many important 
retainers as counsel, to the possession of this 
valuable addition to his business assets — such 
being the influence of a proper setting to a 
young man's otherwise not always recognized 
ability. 

An unusual air of activity and bustle seemed 
to pervade the offices as Prudence entered. 
Two typewriters were clicking busily, an office- 
boy was laboriously working the letter-press 
with a pile of uncopied letters beside him, and 
all the clerks had the strained expression that 
accompanies the effort to condense a week's 
work into the time usually allotted for one 
day's portion of labor. 

Robert came out upon receiving the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of Prudence and 
greeted her with an earnest cordiality as he 
ushered her into his private office. She no- 
ticed the same nervous tension and evidence 
of suppressed energy about him, that was ap- 
parent in his assistants, with the difference 
that here was plainly the fountain-head and in- 
spirer of it alL 
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^ How well you are looking," he said. "And 
how did you leave them all at Glenmont ? " 

"Why, there isn't anyone at Glenmont. 
Didn't you know it? All my guests departed 
several days ago, and like the last rose of sum- 
mer, I have been blooming alone." 

"And— Miss Sheraian? Is she well?" Rob- 
ert was busy searching in a pigeon-hole for 
some misplaced document. 

'*No, I am sorry to say, she isn't very well. 
But it is nothing serious," she added hastily as 
Robert turned to her with an unguarded ex- 
pression of anxious fear. * * Tell me something 
about yourself. What is going on?" She 
was looking at the haggard lines about his 
eyes, and at the grim expression of his mouth. 
The strong jaw seemed to be thrown into 
greater prominence than ever, and although 
he smiled at his fair client, it was almost 
mechanical, and was unaccompanied by any 
evidence in the eyes of either mirth or pleas- 
ure. 

" Well, I felt I needed some extra effort to 

keep me from regretting too much my days of 

idleness at Glenmont." He endeavored to 

speak lightly, but Prudence was not deceived, 
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and rightly concluded that he had indeed been 
trying to stifle thought. 

"How do your clerks like it? Do you 
keep them at the same high pressure as your- 
self?" 

Robert smiled. " They objected a little at 
first, but I have been retained by the Cosmo- 
politan Traction Company as their permanent 
counsel, and so I have been enabled to raise 
all their salaries, which compensates them for 
the extra work they have had to do since my 
return." 

"That sounds very fine," said Prudence. 
" Isn't it a very valuable appointment ? " 

"Oh — yes," answered Robert, carelessly. 
" The salary is $5,000 a year, without appear- 
ance in court, and all suits brought to trial 
are extra and subject to the regular compen- 
sation for such services." 

" You ought to feel very happy," responded 
Prudence. " This seems like an immense im- 
provement in your fortune, and probably only 
a stepping-stone to greater things." 

" Yes, a month ago I should have been very 

much elated over it. But now " He was 

drumming with his pencil on the desk, and 
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looked at Prudence with an absent expression. 
" It doesn't seem to make much difference to 
me. 

" Oh, that is because you are worn out from 
over- work. Why don't you take a little rest ? 
Have you ever been to Saratoga? " 

"No, I have never had the time nor the 
inclination to go there. I hate crowds, and, 
according to the papers, the whole world is let 
loose in that one spot." 

" Nevertheless, I certainly advise you to go 
there — ^next week," said Prudence, demurely. 
" I am sure the air and the waters would do 
you a great deal of good, to say nothing of — 
some other attractions. But" — as Robert 
looked up inquiringly — " let us talk business 
now, and then this evening, you can invite me 
out to dinner, and we can have a nice, long 
chat about less prosy matters." 

Robert's face brightened. " That is awfully 
good of you," he said. "I appreciate the 
honor. I don't think I have left this office 
before ten o'clock any evening since I re- 
turned." 

"That is simply suicidal," answered Pru- 
dence. "But now let me get through with 
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business, and we can talk about eveiything else 
to-night." 

An hour later, with the parting injunction 
for Robert to be on hand at the hotel at half- 
past seven, the widow drove up Broadway, 
thankful to reach her temporary resting-place, 
and refresh herself with a cool bath and a com- 
fortable, if short, siesta. 

The hands of the large clock in the marble 
corridor of the hotel pointed to half-past seven 
when Robert appeared, looking much less 
fagged, and with an expression of greater inter- 
est in life than he had worn when she had left 
him at the office. Prudence herself was looking 
very chic in a trailing gown of black etamine, 
cut on the long, clinging lines so much in 
vogue, and trimmed elaborately with stitched 
bands of black "peau de soie." Black was 
more becoming to her than any color, and she 
wore no other. Her upright bearing and ele- 
gance of manner made her a conspicuous figure 
wherever she went, in spite of the sombreness 
of her attire. 

" I have brought a victoria," said Robert, as 
she greeted him, " as I thought you might like 
to drive up to the Casino in the Park, or to 
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Claremont for dinner. It will be pleasanter 
than in town. Don't you think so ? " 

" Why, that will be simply delightful," an- 
swered Prudence. "How clever of you to 
have thought of it. I shall enjoy a drive at 
this hour above all things." 

The last gleams of day were about depart- 
ing, as they rolled along up Fifth Avenue, and 
the electric lights were beginning to glow like 
faint stars in the gray twilight. Fifth Avenue, 
with its deserted mansions, its green shades, 
and boarded entrances, did not present a very 
enlivening aspect. It was like passing through 
a city of the dead, and Prudence suggested 
that they "say a prayer for the departed souls," 
but as soon as Fifty-ninth Street was reached, 
the scene changed as if by magic. Over Central 
Park there seemed to hover the arch spirit of 
fun and mischief, of love and its substitutes, a 
sort of hybrid Bacchus and Cupid combined, 
whispering inanities into the ears of the men 
and maidens who wandered among the leafy 
glades with arms entwined, or rolled along the 
shadowy drive-way. It looked as though all 
New York had come sweethearting to Central 
Park on this summer evening. 
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" Now, here is an interesting problem in love 
for you to work out," laughingly suggested 
Prudence. " Take note of all the lovers you 
can see to-night, either walking or driving, 
multiply them by ninety summer nights and 
find out how many protestations have been 
made in Central Park during one short 
season," 

" I fear I should forswear love forever, if I 
attempted such a task," answered Robert. "I 
should hate to find out how many mortals 
were so much more blessed than myself. It 
does seem strange," he added, ** that what is so 
easy for some, should be so difiicult for others 
to attain." 

Prudence smiled to herself in the darkness. 
"I don't imagine you have ever made any 
great effort in that direction," she said. 

" No, I cannot truthfully say that I have," 
responded Robert " But ^" 

They were driving up to the brilliantly lighted 
entrance of the Casino by this time, and so the 
rest of the sentence was suspended as it were ; 
but Prudence made a mental note of it, resolv- 
ing to return to the subject later on in the 
evening. The melodious strains of Mendels- 
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sohn's " Midsummer's Night's Dream " were 
being wafted on the soft night-air, as they 
alighted and came into the full glare of the 
electric lamps. 

Prudence was dazzled at the sudden burst 
of brilliance after the deep gloom of the park, 
as they sat down at a table in the cleverly im- 
provised open-air dining room. She felt her 
pulses stir with the excitement of the moment 
— ^the contrast of her present surroundings to 
the peaceful quiet of Glenmont. 

She glanced around at the assemblage, and 
it did not take her very long to decide that she 
did not care to dine at the Casino. The 
crowd was coming, thick and fast — ^sporting 
men, champagne men, known to every New 
Yorker by sight and by reputation, filed by in 
company with elaborately dressed women, who 
trailed their hand-painted chiffon gowns across 
the cemented floor — dampened in so many 
places by spilled wine — with a carelessness that 
spoke well for the generosity of the men who 
paid for them, but not for the methods by 
which they were obtained. 

"I don't think I care to dine here," said 
Prudence. "The world, the flesh, and the 
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devil are too much in evidence. Let us go up 
to Claremont." 

" Yes, I think it might be pleasanter," as- 
sented Robert. " The society here does seem 
a little mixed." He ordered the man in charge 
to call the carriage, and they were soon again 
enveloped in the blackness of the park. 

" What a horrid lot of people/' said Prudence. 
She had lived in New York long enough to be 
famiUar with the faces and names of the men 
about town, and as they were never known to 
be in the company of respectable women, the 
inference as to the character of the several 
little dinner-parties she had witnessed was ob- 
vious. 

As they drove west through Seventy-second 
Street toward Riverside Drive, Prudence was 
amazed to see the number of carriages out, 
filled, in nearly every case, beyond their ca- 
pacity with merry, laughing parties of men 
and women. 

" There's nothing the matter with New York 
City as a summer resort," she said. "The 
town up here is alive, is it not ? Fancy such 
a scene in the winter-time." 

''All the world and his wife seem to have 
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gone mad," mused Robert, to whom the sight 
of all this hilarity did not appeal. He could 
not help but enjoy the beauty of the drive 
however. The Palisades loomed up darkly 
across the river, and on the Jersey side myriads 
of twinkling lights announced that there, too, 
was life, probably bubbling up and brimming 
over with the same exuberance as on the east- 
em shore. Prudence was too much impressed 
by the beauty of the scene before her, which 
was like a study in shadows covered by a dome 
of shining stars, to talk much on the way up 
to Claremont, but by the time they reached 
there, she had developed such an appetite for 
her dinner, that her appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in nature was for the time being dimmed. 

An air of subdued enjoyment permeated the 
place, and by the softly modulated voices of 
the diners — especially the parties of two — and 
their evident desire to escape observation, the 
impression was conveyed that the present 
pleasures were stolen, and that the prevailing 
hope was that they might be passed unnoticed. 

Robert and Prudence were ushered to a 
table on the veranda facing the river, and after 
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a tempting little dinner had been ordered, the 
widow glanced around to see if, by any chance, 
she might meet the glance of a friend. None 
but strange faces, however, greeted her inquir- 
ing search, and after a careful study of her sur- 
roundings, she turned to Robert 

" Do you notice any peculiarity about the 
people here to-night ? " she asked. " I mean 
the couples." 

Robert looked up from the wine-card he had 
been studpng, and gazed about him. He 
gave a little start and smiled peculiarly, as he 
answered : " Well, there is a man I know sit- 
ting at the second table opposite who is dining 
with his typeivriter. He has an office near 
mine. I know he is married, for I have met 
his wife." 

"Just what I thought," answered Prudence. 
"I could not account for so many middle- 
aged men and so many young gu*ls in any 
other way. See how quiet and demure the 
girls are, and notice the ardent fatness and 
puffiness of their escorts. I'll wager they have 
every one of them a wife, a middle-aged one at 
that, and probably a large family stowed away 
at some mountain resort, or touring in Europe." 
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" That man with the gray hah- sitting at the 
comer table is a very prominent lawyer, and 
has the reputation for being both hard and 
mieompromising/' said Robert, catching the 
humor of the situation. 

"Hm — ^well, that ingenuous and artless 
companion of his is getting in some very fine 
work, judging by the way he is looking at her, 
I should almost prophesy a raise in her salary. 
What a mistake women make to go away 
from their husbands in the summer-time. I 
suppose a man gets lonely and probably de- 
ceives himself with the sophistry that there 
is no harm in this sort of thing, but I think 
it is deadly. " 

" Then, I presume if you were married, you 
would remain in town all summer?" said 
Robert, with an amused smile. 

" Not necessarily. But I should go to some 
nearby resort, where he could come every even- 
ing. Men are only big boys after all, and a 
wise wife, like a wise mother, will keep her 
boy interested and contented at home, if it is 
possible." 

" But suppose the wives themselves want to 
get away for a little quiet flirtation on their 
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own account? I have known of such in- 
stances ? " 

** Yes, and I also. But I have no patience 
with them. They are whited sepulchres, and 
deserve to be ostracized. A little heroic treat- 
ment by society to both men and women who 
flagrantly defile their marriage vows might 
help to improve their morals." 

The waiter here appeared with the dinner, 
and Prudence turned her attention to satisfy- 
ing the demands of her appetite. The con- 
versation was desultory until the salad had 
been served, but the widow had been thinking, 
and while the waiter was clearing the table for 
the dessert, she began to talk about Glenmont. 

Robert's interest, which had been lagging, 
was quickened, and he looked up with eager 
eyes as she said : " I lunched at Fairview yester- 
day, and was quite dismayed to see Olive look- 
ing so pale and listless." 

" Was Mr. Maxwell-Forbes there ? " asked 
Robert, with no pretence of lacking interest in 
the topic. 

" Yes, he was present, and Olive's mother, 
also. You have never met Mrs. Sherman? 
She is a difficult lady to manage, although she 
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has consented to let me take Olive to Saratoga 
next week." 

" Saratoga ? " echoed Robert, with a rush of 
thought. 

"Yes," the widow went on, carelessly sipping 
her coffee — "Mr. Maxwell-Forbes is going 
with us, but " — she added, watching the sudden 
light die out of Robert's face — " I shall look 
after him myself. Olive is not well enough to 
be annoyed." 

" Does he annoy her ? " — ^Robert was plainly 
startled. 

" Well, I will tell you confidentially," said 
the widow, in an off-hand manner. "I do not 
think that engagement will ever end in mar- 
riage. He is an old playmate and childhood 
associate of Olive's, and she became engaged 
to him to please her mother. But I know she 
doesn't love him as she should love the man 
she marries, and I should not be greatly sur- 
prised " — ^here Prudence added an extra lump 
of sugar to her coffee — " if she broke it off." 

"What would her mother do?" asked 
Robert, trjdng hard to keep his voice calm. 

" I presume she would do as she has done 
with her son, cast her off and disinherit her. 
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But Olive would be a precious prize without 
her fortune. At least, that is my opinion on 
the subject," answered the widow, with the 
bland air of one who expected to be imme- 
diately contradicted. 

Robert drew in his breath sharply, squaring 
his shoulders as though confronting an obstacle 
he intended to demoUsh. " Would she dare?" 
he whispered, looking at Prudence with burn- 
ing intentness. 

" Who ? Mrs. Sherman ? " asked the widow, 
innocently. 

"No, Olive — Miss Sherman." 

** Well, of course, I am not prepared to say 
that she would. But from my knowledge of 
her, I know that, were I a man who loved her, 
I should make a bold effort in that direction, 
and I would remember that • faint heart never 
won fair lady.'" 

The waiter presented the bill at this moment, 
and Robert never remembered what it amount- 
ed to nor whether he gave the man a ten-dollar 
or a one-dollar tip. A whole flock of singing 
birds had been let loose in his heart. Their 
triumphant clamor surged through his brain, 
into his ears, and eyes, making him deaf and 
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blind to his present surroundings, and alive 
only to the blissful possibilities suggested by 
the words of Prudence. 

The homeward drive was an evidence of the 
truth of the tenets of theosophy. His earthly 
body sat by Prudence, his mouth spoke words 
and his ears listened, but he himself, his real ego 
— was soaring aloft in the heavens, seeing flaky 
masses of rose-tinted clouds, aureoles of golden 
light about the stars, and a whole universe full 
of beauty and radiance. The clang of the elec- 
tric cars at Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue brought him to earth again, and he turned 
his thoughts to the practicalities of the imme- 
diate future. 

By the time they reached the hotel his plans 
had been formed, and, as he bade Prudence 
good-night, he added with assumed careless- 
ness, " I may run up to Saratoga next week. 
I have been thinking it over, and believe I can 
arrange to get away." 

" Why, how delightful! "answered Prudence, 
with simulated surprise. " Be sure and look 
us up as soon as you arrive. We shall be at 
the ' States.' Good-night, and thank you for 
a delightful evening." 
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The devator boy couldn't quite make out 
whether the lady was smiling at him all the 
way up or to herself, but to be on the safe 
side, he answered smile with smile. Prudence, 
however, was obUvious. The cause of her 
amusement was an introspection. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The hoarse cries of the hackmen, the eon- 
fusion resulting from the multitudinous as- 
sortment of 'busses, baggage wagons, and 
private turnouts with impatient horses champ- 
ing at their bits, announced to Prudence 
and her party that Saratoga, the Queen of 
Spas, the sovereign leader of all pleasure 
and health-giving watering-places had been 
reached. 

A first impression of Saratoga must ever be 
one of amazement and disappointment. The 
crowds and traffic on Broadway, the main 
thoroughfare, seem to the new arrival to be so 
out of harmony with his or her preconceived 
idea of a summer-resort that it requires a stay 
of several days to become thoroughly infected 
with the fascination of the moving, merry, noisy 
mass of humanity. All idea of being in the 
country, which to a city-bred person is often 
one's principal reason for leaving home, is ban- 
ished in the first view of Saratoga, and the 
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New Yorker or Brooklynite seeking rest amid 
rural glades, in the fond hope that they are to 
be found in the city nestling on the valley 
between the Adirondacks and the Green 
Mountains, finds that he has merely ex- 
changed one form of noise and confusion for 
another. 

The party spent the afternoon in resting and 
becoming adjusted to their new environment. 
Prudence and OUve had a pleasant floor in one 
of the so-called cottages attached to the United 
States Hotel, and their private piazza over- 
looked the beautiftil park which formed the 
centre of the vast caravansary — the hotel being 
built around a hollow square in which were 
gravelled walks, well-kept turf, and innumer- 
able trees of lofty stature and spreading 
branches, redeemed to the favored few the im- 
pression that was gained by the view from the 
front of the house. The distance that separates 
city from country — conftision from placidity, 
and turmoil from peace — ^was traversed in the 
few feet of foyer — ^not more than thirty-five in 
all — ^that divided the front entrance from the 
one opening on to the interior piazza. The 
latter was wide and spacious, ofiering oppor- 
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tunities for an extended promenade around 
the wooded enclosure. 

An ornamental pagoda erected in the centre 
of the park was occupied twice daily by the 
well-trained orchestra which discoursed selec- 
tions from the latest operas, and the newest 
rag-time melodies in tuneful fashion. Prob- 
ably because the guests of the hotel were usu- 
ally of the heavier, more substantial type, 
soUdly secure in their wealth and social posi- 
tion, the music was generally of a light vein and 
popular character. The love of contrast pre- 
vailed here as elsewhere. 

The ladies emerged from their cottage at 
seven, beautifully gowned to suit the exigen- 
cies of their surroundings, and were shortly 
afterward joined by Blair in a leisurely prome- 
nade around the veranda. 

"Keep your eyes open for familiar faces," 
suggested Prudence. "According to the news- 
paper accounts we ought to meet a lot of them. 
If we manage to 'see them first,' we shall be 
able to decide whether we want to waste any 
time on them or not. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. ** 

Olive pressed Prudence's arm. "Let us 
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keep quite by ourselves, dear," she said. " I 
don't feel like seeing people, except as a part 
of the ensemble'' 

"It is certainly interesting to watch the 
crowd, isn't it ? " said Prudence. 

" Suppose we go in to dinner first," suggested 
Blair, "and then we shall be in better shape to 
appreciate these adorably gowned women." 
Blair had a weakness for fine clothes, and was 
a general, though passive, admirer of the 
female sex. 

A little crescendo squeal and an ecstatic 
"Why, Prudence, when did you arrive?" 
caused the party to turn and confi'ont Mr. and 
Mrs. Isaac Pratt, who contemplated them with 
imaffected pleasure. 

" This is a surprise," exclaimed Isaac. Ex- 
planations followed, and, with a running ac- 
companiment of high -pressure ejaculations 
from Mrs. Letitia, they moved toward the salle 
h manger. 

" Isn't it delightful ? " burst forth the excited 
lady. " The people at our table left at noon, 
and you can have their places. We will be a 
regular family party."^ 

Prudence looked at OUve with despairing 
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resignation as they were ushered to their seats. 
The long dining-room presented a brilliant 
appearance, with its massive crystal chande- 
liers marking a radiant line down the centre of 
the room, and continued beyond by reflection 
in the mammoth mirrors at the extreme end, 
snowy Hnen and glassware, huge sideboards 
laden with silver, and, more than all, the cos- 
tumes and jewels of the women. It was a 
sparkling kaleidoscope of iridescent hues, and 
the animation of the diners was not the least 
attractive part of the picture. 

"You will see many well-knovnx people 
here," said Isaac — "especially several noted 
men — observe this rather short man coming 
toward us, and I will tell you who he is after 
he passes." The gentleman in question, ac- 
companied by a very pretty woman gowned in 
exquisite taste, had gone unsuspectingly by 
when Isaac resumed: "That is Alexander 
Dean, the erstwhile ice-king, and at present 
the dictator and absorber of innumerable 
banks. He has developed the habit of acquir- 
ing banks, and is causing no little wonderment 
in financial circles, especially among bankers, 
to whom one well-conducted bank is the affair 
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of a lifetime. His career is being watched 
with much interest." 

" Who is the lady with him ? " asked Pru- 
dence. 

" I don't know,** answered Isaac. " I heard 
that he had recently married, so I presume 
that must be his wife.** 

" She is certainly very pretty, and she has a 
distinct air of refinement and elegance," re- 
sponded the widow. " I wonder who she was." 

The portly colored gentleman, who mani- 
festly considered his attentions a condescen- 
sion, here approached with food. The way in 
which he poised the full tray on one hand, 
high in the air, was a feat worthy of applause. 
Prudence forgot her hunger in watching the 
many magnificent flourishes with which he 
manipulated plates, knives and forks, cups and 
saucers, and all the paraphernalia that accom- 
pany a well-served meal. It was a wordless 
poem, or a noiseless symphony. 

" OUve, do look at this gown approaching," 
said Prudence, glancing at a lady attired in a 
gorgeous creation of yellow-flowered brocade, 
heavily trimmed with old lace. 

" You certainly know who she is," chimed 
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in Letitia. " Her name is Mrs. Cummings, of 
New York, and she drives in the Park in a 
Victoria, accompanied by two white bull-dogs. 
Did you ever see such jewels ? " The lady in 
question wore a necklace of antique design 
that even at a distance could not but be re- 
marked for its beauty and originality. She 
was a brunette with a picturesqueness that 
took the place of mere perfection of feature. 

" Here comes one of the most popular men 
in Buffalo," whispered Isaac, pleased to be 
able to give the new arrivals personal informa- 
tion about the various celebrities. " His name 
is Mark W. Norman, and he will be Governor 
of New York State some day — at least that 
seems to be the trend of opinion among those 
who know. He is a sturdy democrat, has an 
upright character, a clean record, and a wide- 
spread influence throughout the State on ac- 
count of the successful newspaper which he 
owns, and, what is quite as important toward 
his success is the fact that he has a clever, 
handsome wife, who is ambitious. So why 
shouldn't he be anjrthing he wants?" The 
florid elegance of the waiter having been pro- 
ductive of substantial results, and, as the mel- 
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low tones of the orchestra came floating in 
through the open windows, announcing that 
the evening concert had begun, the party with- 
drew to the piazza, there to scan with keen in- 
terest the different faces and phases in the life 
about them. 

They wandered up and down for a while 
and then seated themselves in a comer of the 
piazza, watching the crowd of handsomely 
dressed women and courteous men. 

" Here comes one of the natives," said Leti- 
tia, in a stage whisper. '' She is quite the thing 
up here, although not so much in town, where 
she spends her winters. She owns the family 
bank account, and, as the bojrs say, * wears the 
trousers.'" 

Isaac joined in. " They tell me her husband 
bade fair to be a brilliant man in his youth, but 
his marriage interrupted his career. Big mis- 
take for a man to marry a rich woman when he 
hasn't a cent of his own. I don't see how he 
can retain either his independence of character 
or, to any great extent, his own self-respect, 
when he permits his wife to support him." 

"Oh, I don't know," said Prudence. " If a 
woman happens to have the money, why 
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shouldn't she suit herself m marriage and buy 
herself a husband that pleases her, as she would 
any other commodity. Devotion and atten- 
tion are more valuable in life than the things 
which money usually buys." 

" That may be true," responded Isaac. " But 
women are not generous in their natures, and 
m nearly every case the man who marries 
under those conditions is usually reminded of 
it so often that he is more liable to hate and 
abhor his bonds than to supply devoted at- 
tention.** 

"Why, here comes Mrs. Grenville- Jones," 
exclaimed Letitia, as a vivacious blonde ap- 
proached. 

" How do you do, you dear people, and when 
did you arrive ? " She had sparkling dark eyes, 
and hair that looked suspiciously fair in con- 
trast. 

" Olive, let me make you acquainted with 
Mrs. Grenville-Jones," said Prudence, about 
to perform the ceremony of introduction, when 
the hyphenated lady exclaimed, with a beauti- 
tul simper : 

" Oh, not Mrs. Grenville-Jones. I was mar- 
ried again last week. I am on my wedding 
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tour. My name is Mrs. Charles Van der 
Goshen." 

"You surprise me," said Prudence, looking 
very much astonished — for the late lamented 
Jones had only been dead six months. 

" I suppose so, dear," gushed the new bride. 
" But you know my nature is so sensitive and so 
susceptible to suffering through the harsher in- 
fluences of life, that I had to get married again 
in self-defence." 

" Where did you meet your new husband ? " 
asked Prudence, with some curiosity. 

"That was the strangest thing," gurgled 
Mrs. Van der Goshen. " He fell in love with 
me at the funeral of dear Mr. Grenville- Jones. 
You know I had a stunning dress made by 
Madame Marie, with a sweeping train, heavily 
trimmed with cr^pe. I insisted upon this in 
spite of my sisters-in-law, who tried to persuade 
me to wait until after my grief had had time 
to become softened before devoting much at- 
tention to my mourning — but I did not intend 
to go to that ftmeral looking like a guy, and so 
I got this stunning gown, and I particularly 
requested my sisters-in-law, who followed me 
up the aisle, to keep at a considerable distance, 
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SO as not to step on my train, or spoil the 
effect. I suppose I must have been a picture 
in my sorrow. At any rate I won Charles 
that day.*' 

" How touching ! and now you are on your 
wedding tour. Don't you find Saratoga 
rather noisy for a honeymoon ? " 

"Well, I will confess, Charles wanted to 
take the trip up north through the lakes — 
but you know I went there on my first wed- 
ding tour, and my sensitive nature rebelled 
against duplicating it with another man, even 
though it has been quite a * long time between 
drinks,' as those Southern governors say." 

" Where were you married ? " asked Pru- 
dence, trjdng to draw her out, for the conver- 
sation was proving very amusing to the party. 

"At my house," answered Mrs. Goshen. 
** I only had my relatives and a few of my very 
intimate friends. I had a lovely gown of vio- 
let brocade — so appropriate, you know — and 
my bouquet was a dream — ^all white violets, 
with just one bunch of purple ones — a delicate 
suggestion of widowhood. Wasn't it clever ? " 

The newly acquired Van der Goshen ap- 
pearing, the couple wandered off— after he had 
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been duly presented — so that he might take 
his after-dinner constitutional. 

Letitia looked after them open-mouthed. 
" What do you think of that ? " she gasped. 
" That woman actually takes herself seriously." 

" There are lots more just like her," an- 
swered Prudence. " Women who never con- 
sider themselves from any other than a theat- 
rical standpoint, and who gauge all their 
actions and mould their lives solely from the 
eflfect they are likely to make upon others." 

"What artificial natures they must pos- 
sess ! " murmured Olive. She had been a list- 
less observer of the scenes about her, and she 
confessed to herself that, whatever it was of 
which she had come in search, she certainly 
had not found it yet. Sundry desires hidden 
away in the comer of her heart made her fear 
that a contented spirit would prove as elusive 
at Saratoga as at Glenmont. 

"Cheer up, Olive," whispered Prudence, 
who had been watching the girl's pensive coun- 
tenance, with a pretty shrewd suspicion as to 
the substance of her thoughts. " The worst 
is yet to come." She spoke laughingly as she 
leaned over and murmured — " Wait I " 
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"For what?" inquired Olive, in languid 
surprise. The orchestra struck up "Gk)od 
Times are Coming By-and-by." 

" There ! Even the band knows all about it," 
answered Prudence. " But it won't tell and 
neither will I. Only have patience, my dear." 

" I don't know what you are talking about," 
said Olive, " and what is more, I don't believe 
you do yourself." 

" Oh, don't I ? " replied the widow, with a 
knowing smile. " Wait and see." 

Isaac here proposed that they walk over to 
the Grand Union and see the summer display 
in all its glory, so off they went to join in the 
moving, swarming mass and be engulfed in the 
crowd. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The next day dawned bright and clear, and 
Prudence persuaded the party to get up early 
enough to walk down to Congress Park be- 
fore breakfast for a drink of the spring water. 
While to a certain extent this fiinction had 
ceased to be a matter of fashion, it was stiU 
followed by the middle-class majority, and un- 
doubtedly afforded a pleasant half-hour in the 
dewy morning. A military band filled the air 
with musical noise which was invigorating, if 
not specially artistic, and the satisfaction that 
follows the doing of something rational and 
healthftil made them all feel that at least the 
day was well begun. 

The forenoon spent upon the piazza, ex- 
changing inanities with newly discovered ac- 
quaintances who had likewise been drawn to 
Saratoga, seemed to Olive to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the place, and, but that to go back 
to Fairview would not have been an exchange 
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for the better, she would have suggested bring- 
ing then* stay to a speedy endmg. 

Most of the people she met bored her, and 
those that furnished her eye with such amazed 
amusement wearied her. She found some 
pleasure in the chance meeting with a little 
Southern friend who discoursed fluently upon 
the beauties of the " yards " attached to the 
large hotels, but as the day wore on she felt 
that not even the prospect of attending one of 
the polo tournament games possessed any at- 
traction. 

**What are you going to wear, dear?" 
called Prudence from her room, after they 
had gone to their cottage to get ready for polo. 

" I hadn't thought about it," answered 
Olive. " What would you advise ? " 

"Put on your gray tucked cr#pe-de-chine 
and your big black hat," said the widow. " You 
look your prettiest in that combination, and 
you will likely meet a lot of people you know. " 

"All right," carelessly responded Olive, 
with a note of perfect indifference in her voice. 
She attracted a great deal of attention when, 
a little later, accompanied by Prudence and 
Blair, she walked through the corridors of the 
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hotel to their carriage. Her complexion had 
a creamy pallor, that was accentuated by the 
contrast of her black hat, and more than one 
man turned and followed her with his eyes, 
thinking her a beautifid type of young woman- 
hood. 

A pleasant drive up North Broadway, lined 
on either side with its magnificent trees, for 
which Saratoga is so justly famous, its closely 
cropped lawns and handsome cottages, and 
then, a sharp turn through the undeveloped 
country toward the west, brought them to the 
new Polo Field, which had been so instru- 
mental in redeeming Saratoga fi:om the ^'Slough 
of Despond " into which it had fallen. 

Prudence and Olive could not repress a feel- 
ing of admiration at the setting Nature had 
provided for the indulgence of this exciting 
sport To the west, the Adirondacks reared 
their majestic outlines, and seemed to look 
down upon the firagrant valley in sublime bene- 
diction. The gentle slopes of Woodlawn Park, 
the dazzling whiteness of the historic Putnam 
Mansion that stood on a steep hill in sharp 
prominence against the sky, and the carefully 
kept links of the Saratoga G^lf Club completed 
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an environment of beauty that brought mto 
strong relief the velvety smoothness and regu- 
larity of the Polo Field. 

Many carriages were drawn up in line to 
witness the game as the little party entered 
the gates and drove up to the recently com- 
pleted and comfortable club-house. It was 
the last day of the tournament, and the East- 
chesters were to play against the Durham team. 
As the contestants were very evenly matched, 
a large crowd had gathered, and the club- 
house piazza was filled with groups of inter- 
ested men and women. 

Blair was well known to many of the men, 
and Olive and Prudence held an impromptu 
reception, finding many fiiends among the 
exclusive polo set. 

The first period of the game had ended with- 
out either side having gained any special ad- 
vantage, when Olive, looking toward the 
entrance, beheld a man alight fi*om a hack 
and start toward the club-house. Something 
familiar about his appearance, even at the dis- 
tance which separated them, caused her heart 
to quicken, and she leaned toward the widow, 
clasping her hand as she murmured ''Pru- 
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dence" — but still keeping her eyes on the 
advancing figure. 

" What is it, dear?" asked that lady, looking 
at the glowing color that had surged into the 
cheeks of her favorite. She followed the glance 
of Olive's eyes, and discovered the cause of 
the wonderment expressed therein. The wid- 
ow's eyes sparkled as she said : 

"Doesn't that man walking toward us look 
like Robert Elton ? Truly, I do believe it is. 
What a surprise ! " She stood up the better 
to attract his attention, and, shortly afterward, 
as he came nearer, was rewarded by seeing his 
searching glance fix itself upon her with a glad 
recognition. 

He made his way through the crowded as- 
sembly, and, in a moment, was pressing Olive's 
hand in his firm grasp. The soft color still 
lingered in the girl's cheeks, and a brightness 
had come into her eyes that startled Prudence, 
accustomed as she was to her different ex- 
pressions. 

" When did you arrive, and where are you 
stopping?" asked Prudence, noting Olive's 
embarrassment, and seeking to reheve the ten- 
sion of the situation. 
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" I came up on the 4.20," answered Robert, 
" and, learning that this was the last day of the 
polo tournament, I thought I wouldn't waste 
any time, so I jumped in a hack and drove out. 
Pretty place,isn't it?" he added, glancing around 
in the effort to hide a certain awkward con- 
sciousness that possessed him. He joyfully 
admitted to himself, however, that she was 
looking beautiful beyond his fondest memo- 
ries, and his pulses were beating like trip-ham- 
mers as he realized that he was fairly started 
upon the desperate game he had determined 
to play for the heart of this girl. 

" Mrs. Pratt told me you had not been very 
well since I last saw you," he added to Olive. 
Prudence and Blair being drawn into conver- 
sation with some newly found friends, Rob- 
ert was, for the moment, quite alone with her. 

She had difficulty in meeting his eyes as she 
responded: " Oh, I am much better now." In 
fact she found herself feeling exceedingly well. 
She was full of wonderment, however, at the 
intangible change in Robert. All the weary 
days since they had parted, her heart had been 
overflowing with sympathy for him, and with 
regret that she could not heal the wounds 
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which love in her guise had inflicted upon him. 
But this man, with the royally determined air 
and forceful expression, surely was in no need 
of compassion. And yet — ^somehow she felt 
that he still loved her. The first meeting of 
his glance with hers had told her that. 

" You are not angry with me for coming to 
Saratoga ? '' he asked, in a low tone, drawing 
nearer to her, so that their conversation might 
not be overheard. 

" Did you know I was here ? '' she questioned 
in return. 

" That was my reason for coming," he an- 
swered, boldly. 

" Oh," gasped Olive. " But don't you think 
it is foolish of you — unless — " she added, hesi- 
tatingly, with the lovely color trembling in her 
cheeks, "you have changed from what you 
were at Glenmont" 

" I have not changed," he whispered, " and 
I am not foolish. On the contrary, I am a 
very wise man, as time will prove." His com- 
pelling glance rested fondly upon her. 

"I'm afraid I don't understand you," said 
Olive, very much bewildered. 

"Don't try to. Just forget that I ever 
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troubled you, and be kind to me for the few 
days I shall be here. If I promise to be very 
good, and not bother you," — ^this with a smile, 
— " you can afford to be generous to a poor 
unfortunate man. Can't you ? " 

Olive looked at him. "You don't appear 
as though you needed sympathy," she said, 
noting the masterful expression in his eyes, 
and fiilly conscious of their charm, " so I will 
not waste any upon you." 

" But, at least, you will promise not to be 
cross? " he urged. 

" Yes — I will promise that," she answered, 
smilingly, thinking how good it was to have 
him here, — to look at him. 

A scurrying of the men and women seated 
on the lawn in front of the club-house, and the 
sudden patter of rain-drops roused them from 
their absorption in each other to the realization 
that a summer shower was in progress, and 
causing a deal of confrision and laughter among 
the fashionably gowned women, who were 
struggling to get themselves and their endan- 
gered finery under shelter. The heavy, bluish 
clouds, emptying their stock of moisture upon 
the disgusted players, so as to quickly change 
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the brave display of crimson and blue satiny 
finery into a bedraggled and unhappy wet- 
ness, soon passed onward toward the north 
and banked themselves there against the sky 
in sullen gloomy resentment. The sun, re- 
leased from his temporary obscurity, burst 
forth in redoubled brilliancy and, with forgiv- 
ing magnanimity, flung a magnificent rainbow 
back against the frowning background, aperfect 
arch, with each end sinking into the admiring 
earth, and the topmost point of the majestic 
curve melting into the high dome of the 
heavens. 

" How beautiful ! " exclaimed Olive. " Did 
you ever see such a perfect rainbow ? " 

"Never," acquiesced Robert "It is an 
omen," he added. 

"Of what?" 

" Oh, happiness — ^to you and to me — " His 
lips seemed to frame the word *' together," but, 
as no sound issued from them, Olive con- 
cluded she was mistaken. 

" You are certainly not troubled with mod- 
esty," she laughed, " in thinking that this gor- 
geous display has been gotten up for your 
special benefit" 
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" Oh, probably it has also other purposes to 
serve, but for me it means the triumph of the 
right — ^the courage to persevere, the final at- 
tainment of peace and happiness — ^and,** he 
added, with a laughing glance, ''many other 
things too numerous to mention.*' 

"I wish you luck," said Olive, beamingly, 
too happy to regret her thoughtlessness. 

" That is more than I had hoped for. Now 
I am more than ever bound to succeed.*' 

A greeting from behind, " How do you do, 
Miss Sherman ? *" caused Olive to turn and 
face Mr. Rodney C. Marshall, the great lead- 
ing financier, horseman, and philanthropist, and 
the unexpected deliverer of Saratoga from its 
years of unhappy oblivion. She saw a tall, 
dignified gentleman of handsome, aristocratic 
countenance, whitening hair and mustache, 
piercing blue eyes, partly hidden by eye-glasses, 
and a smile, as he addressed her, that combined 
the mirth of a school-boy and the tenderness 
of a woman. 

" When did you arrive? " he asked. " And 
how is your mother ? " 

Olive answered his questions, and also volun- 
teered to tell him where she was stopping, and 
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with whom. She presented him to Robert, 
and the conversation turned on the merits of 
the polo game, and the delights of Saratoga. 

Prudence and Blair rejoined the group and 
helped to pass a pleasant few minutes with the 
popular magnate. The air of deference with 
which people greeted him, as he passed on 
toward the players' tents, showed clearly the 
appreciative estimation in which he was held. 

''And they dare to say that this man is 
gay?" said Prudence, under her breath, to 
Blair. '' I have heard most astonishing stories 
about actresses, opera-bouffe artists, and so on, 
being his especial and chosen companions, but 
I refuse to believe them. They are libels. 
No man could have a face as dignified, serene, 
and unconscious as his, and be what his envi- 
ous detractors say. I have watched him often, 
and, for all anyone can tell, he is oblivious to 
the world of strange women. Unless one got 
deUberately under his nose and forced herself 
upon him, I doubt if he would ever see a 
woman he did not know.** 

" What does that prove ? '* asked Blair, with 
an amused smile. 

" Well, it has been my experience that men 
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who are inclined to be general in their friend- 
ships for women have ever an alert eye for an 
attractive unknown female. They can't help 
it — it is in their blood. But Rodney C. Mar- 
shall might as well be blind for all the impres- 
sion women make upon him. Watch him 
yourself, and see if I am not telling the truth.** 

" Saratoga certainly owes a lot to him/* said 
Blair, absently. He was beginning to be con- 
scious that Olive seemed to be really enjoying 
herself with that Elton fellow to whom he had 
just been introduced. Where in the deuce 
did he hail from, an3rway ?** 

" Who is this Elton, and what is he doing 
in Saratoga ? ** he asked Prudence, whose eyes 
were following the man she had been defend- 
ing. 

" Oh, Robert, haven't you met him ? He 
is my attorney. I suppose he wanted a little 
outing, like the rest of us. Olive met him at 
Glenmoht before your return from Europe," 
she answered, carelessly. " He is a nice fellow, 
and will be an addition to our party." 

** Do you think that is necessary ? " asked 
Blair, not at all pleased. 

" Why not ? — We shall have a much pleas- 
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anter time with a parti carr^, and you know, 
dear Blair, that I am not old enough yet to be 
simply a chaperon." 

« Oh, aU right, if you want him— I dare say 
he is nice enough in his way. Olive, at any 
rate, seems to find him interesting.** 

**Too much so,** thought the widow. "I 
fear there will be trouble before we are ready 
for it** 

The last period of the game had begun, and 
the party devoted themselves to the contem- 
plation of the dangerous sport The click of 
the mallets, the shouts of the bystanders, the 
pounding of the ponies* hoofs upon the turf, 
as they galloped furiously up and down the 
field showing an almost human enthusiasm in 
their work, furnished fifteen minutes of such 
tense excitement that Prudence heaved a sigh 
of relief when the gong sounded announcing 
the end of the match and the wind-up of the 
tournament Amid the plaudits of the audience 
for the winning team, Blair went off to get their 
conveyance, and, as Prudence turned to bid 
adieu to some acquaintances, Robert said to 
Olive : 

" Shall I see you to-night ? ** 
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" We are at the States," answered Olive. 

** So am I," rejoined Robert. 

** Then I thmk you will see me — if you wish 
to." 

" Do you doubt it ? " said Robert, seriously. 

Blair approached to assist OUve into the 
carriage, so, whatever answer she had intended 
to make as to her beUef in his desire to see her, 
remained unuttered, but he did not look un- 
happy as he raised his hat, and, bowing, watched 
her until the turn-out passed around the curve 
in the road and out of sight 

* * Have you had a pleasant afternoon, Olive?" 
asked Prudence. 

"Very," answered Olive, dreamily. Little 
was said during the drive back to the hotel, 
but the widow did not complain nor chide her 
young friend for her silence. The girl's eyes 
were reflecting the golden haze of the summer 
sunset, and the glory of a heart in love shone 
in her face — ^apparent, however, to none save 
the one who held the key to the situation. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Olive was far from satisfied with herself 
and with the conditions surrounding her. The 
joyous evening spent on the piazza of the 
hotel with Robert near her, never obtrusive 
in any way, but ever making her conscious of 
his thought for her, had not brought her a 
peaceful night. In spite of his reiterated state- 
ment that his purpoise there was not a mistake, 
and that her serenity was in no danger of being 
disturbed, she knew differently, and a restless 
night brought her to the realization that there 
was no peace for her with him — ^and, alas, none 
without him. At the bare thought of the 
latter contingency, after the happiness of seeing 
him again, she shuddered and finally fell asleep, 
resolving to do as he said, and accept the 
present, unmindful of what the future might 
have in store for them both. 

The weather seemed to be striving to do its 
share in the general scheme of enjoyment, for 
a sparkling morning, with the air frill of crisp 
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life, greeted the party as they appeared one by 
one upon the scene of that day's domgs. 

Blah* was full of ideas for their common en- 
jo3rment, and it was finally decided to spend 
the morning quietly, have an early luncheon, 
and then take in the races. The improved 
track, and the excellence of the sport under 
the new management, which was demonstrat- 
ing to the public that promises made by re- 
sponsible people were kept, offered delight- 
ful possibiUties, and it was with minds and 
hearts attuned to the pleasant excitement of 
the situation that the party drove over to the 
race-track early that afternoon. 

Rodney C. Marshall, the President of the 
Association and leading spirit in the march of 
improvement, had presented them with a box 
which commanded a fine view of the finish, as 
well as of the magnificent concourse, probably 
second to none in the United States. All that 
vast sums of money wisely and judiciously ex- 
pended could do had been accomplished, and 
that the public appreciated and endorsed the 
new policy was proved by the thousands in at- 
tendance. 

It was certainly a sight to be long remem- 
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bered. The immense Grand Stand seemed a 
mere moving mass of decorated humanity. 
Jewels, laces, gorgeous gowns and wonderfol 
hats were in abundance, and as each event 
took place, the amount of money that was 
taken down to the betting-ring by the messen- 
gers, and the winnings that were occasionally 
returned, would have forever cured a pessimist 
on the subject of the scarcity of money. The 
fascinating greenback was in evidence every- 
where, and the ten thousand spectators who 
viewed the magnificent contests did so with a 
gambler's interest only. There was no time 
for delight in, or appreciation of, the grand ef- 
forts made by each beautiful animal to do his 
best, nor of his noble endurance and pluck to 
be true to his training. Nothing but, ** Will 
I win or do I lose ? " and then, as the race had 
been won or lost, a corresponding satisfaction 
or despair. So the time-honored art of racing 
has its drawbacks even under the best aus- 
pices. 

Blair was quite at home on the race-track, 

and constituted himself general messenger to 

ascertain and carry back to the ladies the latest 

developments in the betting-ring and the odds 
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offered on the various horses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Pratt had a box near the one occupied 
by Prudence and Olive, and made an early and 
lengthy visit. Robert was very well pleased, 
for, in the merry hum of conversation, in which 
the widow led the way, he had a better chance 
to talk to Olive undisturbed. She was in the 
furthermost comer of the box, and to those 
two it seemed as though they were quite alone 
in the whole world. To Olive, the moving 
pictures before her, even the struggles of the 
jockeys and their mounts to win the desper- 
ately contested races, were merely parts of a 
panorama being enacted before her, but pos- 
sessing none of the life which animated her and 
Robert. 

" Ready for bets, ladies?** said Blair, coming 
back after the third race from the paddock, 
where he had been inspecting the horses. He 
held a catalogue in his hand, bearing many 
pencil marks as to odds given by the book- 
makers and the chances of each horse. 

" Olive, don't you want to put up a dollar 
on this race ? *' asked Prudence. " That is a 
nice, lady-like bet to make, and it won't matter 
if we lose.*' 
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" What are you going to bet on ? ** asked 
Olive, with languid interest. 

" Let me see your catalogue, Blair. Hm — 
Georgette pays 80 to 1 — I will bet on that 
anyway. Spider sounds good — 15 to 1. Let's 
take him too." 

"Why not play the fevorite?'' suggested 
Blair. 

"Who — Salamander? He only pays even 
money. Still I suppose it would be safer. 
All right Put a dollar on him too. That 
makes three dollars. How about Bride- 
groom? Is he any good? A twelve- to-one 
shot." 

" I must have a bet on him — ^to win,** said 
Robert, handing a five-dollar note. 

" Do you want him too, Olive ?" asked Pru- 
dence. 

The girl's color was a little heightened as 
she consented to back the horse with the 
suggestive name. 

" Don't you think you have about enough? '* 
laughed Blair, much amused at the feminine 
way of beating the book-makers. 

" Oh, wait a minute. Isaac, can't you sug- 
gest the winner?" 
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" The cashier of the hotel told me to play 
Hottentot in this race," answered Isaac 

" What does he pay, Blair ? " 

" Four to one.** 

" That sounds nice. We'll have him, too. 
How many horses have we now ? " 

Blair looked over his memorandum. " You 
have five horses to win. Rather foolish, I 
think, as you are betting against yourself" 

Prudence looked thoughtful "That is 
true. We ought to hedge. Let's put a dollar 
on Walkover for place, and a dollar on 
Georgette for one, two, three. Now we have 
them all but three, and we certainly ought to 
win on one of them.** She leaned back in her 
chair with a look of relieved satisfaction at 
having mastered all the points of a difficult sit- 
uation. 

Blair started ofi^ to fulfil his commission 
just as Mr. Marshall came along. 

"Oh, Mr. Marshall,- called Prudence, 
"can't you teU us which horse will win this 
race?'* 

The gentleman smiled. " Have you played 
Petticoat to win ? ** he asked, as he passed on. 

" Gracious 1 That is one of the three we 
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haven't bet on,** exclaimed Prudence, in great 
excitement "Oh, Isaac, do run alter Blair, 
and tell him to come back. There he goes 
now — down the stairway." 

The patient Isaac hurried as he was bidden, 
and in a few moments the newest tip had been 
booked, and the ladies, all betting the same 
way, had put up seven dollars on the race. 

" I am rather sorry we had to leave those 
other two horses out,** mused Prudence, study- 
ing her programme — " but no one knows any- 
thing about them, so I suppose they don't 
amount to much.** 

The bugle sounded, and in a few moments 
the nine horses filed slowly out past the judges* 
stand and a little way in front of the grand 
stand, then turned and trotted off to the oppo- 
site side of the track, where the start was to 
be made. 

The cry, "They're offl** brought the audi- 
ence to attention, and a hush of suspense fell 
upon the crowd. 

"All our horses are winning,*' cried Pru- 
dence, in an ecstasy of excitement as the ani- 
mals bunched around the curve. It seemed a 
close race. They were weU down the stretch 
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when first one, then two, then a third pulled 
away and passed under the wire leaving the 
rest to follow. 

Shouts of " Petticoat — ^Petticoat wins ! " told 
Prudence that Mr. Marshall's tip had been a 
good one. Now for the second and third. As 
the numbers went up, she gasped with dis- 
may, and then, realizing the humor of the sit- 
uation, burst into laughter. 

" Olive, what do you think ? The two we 
did not bet on. Mustang and Monogram, came 
second and third, and our six horses ^ also ran.' 
Isn't that ridiculous ? " 

The odds on Petticoat covered the invest- 
ment, so no money was lost, but Prudence 
decided that, in order to be perfectly sure to 
pick a winner, one must bet on every horse in 
the race. 

" I want you people to dine with me at the 
club-house to-night at eight," said Isaac, when 
the laughter and post-mortem criticisms had 
subsided. " I have asked a couple of South- 
ern gentlemen friends of mine, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman, of Buffalo. Will you go ? " 

"Certainly," answered the widow. "We 
are here to see the sights and cannot afford to 
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miss any of them. Where shaU we meet 
you?" 

*'In the lobby at the club-house. Ei^^t 
sharp, remember.'' 

" Don't you think we had better be going 
now? " suggested Prudence. " The next race 
will be the last, and that is a hurdle. I abomi- 
nate them. Some jockey is sure to be thrown 
and probably killed, and that makes one sad 
for days after. Let's go home." 

Olive rose, nothing loth. She was taking 
with her the one whose presence had come to 
be of such importance in her life, so a change 
of environment in other respects meant noth- 
ing to her. 

" We will rest for a while," said Prudence, 
when they reached the hotel, ^* so as to be 
fresh for to-night Be ready at eight, Blair; 
you also, Mr. Elton. Au revoir to both of 
you, and don't get into any mischief between 
now and evening." With a parting smile, the 
ladies left them, followed by a carelessly ad- 
miring glance from Blair and one from Robert, 
that meant many things, none of them con- 
ducive to the peace of mind of his companion, 
had the latter but known it. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A stance with the hair-dresser and a careful 
interview with the maid brought two well- 
groomed and attractively gowned women be- 
fore the vision of their escorts, when, at about 
ten minutes to eight, Prudence and Olive sal- 
lied forth to conquer. Alas for the witching 
hour of summer twilight, when the crickets 
creak, and the bull-frogs croak, and the mes- 
sage flies from earth to sky and back again 
that the day's labor is ended, and that, with 
the coming of night, peace and rest encircle 
the earth I Not so in Saratoga — Saratoga of 
the vast hotels. The disappearance of the light 
of day there means the tiu^ning on of thousands 
of electric lights, the unbridling of daylight 
reserve, the setting forth of the multitudes upon 
the quest of noisy, brassy pleasure. 

Neither Prudence, Olive, nor Robert had 

ever been to the club-house before, and they 

approached that ^^unholy of unholies'' with more 

or less curiosity and excitement The ladies, 
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especially the widow, felt the stimulation which 
often accompanies the indulgence in a forbidden 
pleasure. The long room with its white walls 
and delicately shaded side-lights, looked inno- 
cent enough, as they entered, and the numerous 
groups engaged in the art of dining — for at the 
club, dining becomes an art — bore no percep- 
tible marks of being other than most proper. 

Isaac had ordered a pretty floral decoration 
for his table, and the party seated themselves, 
in radiant spirits, and in ftill anticipation of a 
jolly evening. Prudence was on the right side 
of the gallant Southern Colone], who had fallen 
a victim to her charms at first sight — or pre- 
tended to. At her other side sat his chum, 
Major Blatchford, of Virginia, a blond Adonis, 
ripened somewhat in years, and more blonde 
in mustache than in chevelure, owing to the 
scarcity of the latter, which prevented a con- 
sistent color effect. 

Olive came next, with Robert on her right — 
to her secret delight. The evening promised 
well for her, and her eyes sparkled with joyful 
anticipation. Blair was assigned to Mrs. Le- 
titia and the pretty wife of the Buffalo mag- 
nate, and felt he had no cause to complain. 
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Dinner began with Martini cocktails, and, as 
each course appeared, greater and more con- 
vincing evidence was manifested to substantiate 
the claim made by the club that, in prepara- 
tion, quality, and service of viands, it was the 
" cuisine par excellence " of Saratoga. 

'^ Madam, I cannot express my happiness at 
meeting you here to-night," began the gallant 
Colonel, with the deferential manner of the 
Southern gentleman. "This is the happiest 
night of my life." 

" Really ?" laughed Prudence. '' How kmd 
of you to say so ! " 

" Say so ! Madam, I mean it — ^until to-night, 
i do not feel as though I had ever Uved." 

" Oh, it cannot be as bad as that," responded 
Prudence, highly amused at the overpowering 
flattery. 

**Fact, I assure you." His manner was as 
serious as that of the proverbial Judge. " I 
consider, for the first time, that my life up to 
this hour has been a total failure." 

At the burst of laughter which Prudence 
could not resist, the Major joined in : " What 
is he saying to you, my dear lady ? " 

"Only a little nonsense," answered the 
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widow. ^' Is your friend often as intense as he 
appears to be to-night ? " 

'' Could a man who has the good fortune to 
bask in your smiles be anything but intense ? " 
answered the Major. 

" Dear me ! Worse and more of it 1 Do 
all you Southern gentlemen lavish these superb 
compliments on all the women you meet? 
Surely, nothing but a vast experience could 
make you so perfect in that art." There was 
a hint of sarcasm in her smile. 

" Madam," replied the Major, nothing daunt- 
ed, '^ all womankind could only hope to furnish 
a field for practice whereby the best might be 
offered to you." 

Prudence gasped. " You are certainly an 
astonishing pair, but please let us talk about 
the people around us for a change. I am not 
equal to your broadside of flattery." 

" Flattery," murmured the Colonel " Ah— 
say not so. Rather call it the inevitable ado- 
ration which womanly graces such as yours 
must ever command." 

"Olive, lend me your fan," laughed Pru- 
dence. " I am having a sun-stroke." 

The interruption of this flow of eloquent 
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adulation gave the widow a chance to look 
about her. A more careful and discriminat- 
ing observation showed her a truly motley 
assemblage. At the next table, Rodney C. 
Marshall, the ever popular and powerful, was 
entertaining a party of friends, high up in the 
racing and social world. To the right, Henry 
Robbins, the aristocratic politician, lately mar- 
ried to a handsome divorc^e^ was dining with 
his wife, endeavoring to appear unconscious of 
the snubs which seemed to fall to their lot. 
Bad as the world is, it cannot forgive some 
things. Across the room was a gathering of 
polo enthusiasts and their wives, while farther 
down were several well-known and eminently 
respectable men accompanied by their wives, 
daughters, and friends. Sandwiched in be- 
tween, however, were groups of men and wom- 
en whose presence on this and other evenings 
had given to the restaurant its reputation for 
being a place where the fastest set in town 
were in evidence. 

An undersized, but well-known criminal 

lawyer was in company with a notorious woin- 

an of national disrepute and a Jewish t3rpe of 

beauty, gowned in black, and covered with 
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jewels. Near by sat a quartette, whose faces, 
for pure unadulterated hardness, could not be 
matched m a granite quarry. The women, 
huge creatures, bare of neck, and showing an 
expanse of flesh unequalled outside of a Turk- 
ish bath, were clad in imported costumes, and 
their generous proportions were decked with 
enough diamonds to pay a king's ransom. 

Inquiry of Isaac, the fount of information, 
developed the fact that the brunette was at 
present the wife of a former New York judge, 
but formerly a divorcee. The debonair Judge 
had been left in Paris collecting the allowance 
accorded to him by his wealthy wife, while 
Madame, with a comfortable disregard of con- 
ventionality, toured the States with the latest 
object of her afiections. The present incum- 
bent of that cheap honor was a fine specimen 
of brute force, and had plainly nothing to rec- 
ommend him but his massive frame. His 
face was impossible. Prudence watched the 
group with curiosity. They were certainly 
types. She was amused to see the female 
companion of Madame Easy Virtue, after repri- 
manding a waiter for carelessness in passing 
the wine, pick up the train of her gown, and, 
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in looking for stains, discover some forgotten 
basting threads, which she immediately pro- 
ceeded to pull out. The incongruity of such 
a homely pastime in the midst of the club's 
gilded splendor appealed to the widow's sense 
of humor. 

Glancing farther down, Prudence espied a 
lady, wife of a Chicago millionaire, whose 
brilliant breast decoration rivalled the studded 
firmament. 

"Is that a new constellation I see before 
me ? " she inquired of the Major, calling his 
attention to the lady in question. 

" She certainly deserves to be ranked with 
the bright lights of the heavens," answered 
that gentleman. 

Diagonally across the front of the lady's 
gown, from the left shoulder to the right side, 
was a gathering of stars of assorted sizes, huge, 
planet-like splendors at the apex dwindling 
down in size to modest milky- way twinklers. 

" Heavens ! what sights you see if you keep 
your eyes open. I would rather come here 
than go to the circus." 

" I, too, am glad I came," chimed in Mrs. 
Letitia from across the table. " I wanted to 
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see it once ; but tell me, what is the attraction 
beyond that archway, where the men all seem 
to be going ? ^ — indicating a point farther up 
the room. 

** That is where they gamble," answered her 
husband. 

"What! so near?'* asked Letitia, with the 
tone of one who had just learned that her next- 
door neighbor had the small-pox. 

" Of course. They make it as convenient 
and pleasant for the men as possible. Their 
wives and sweethearts come to dine with them, 
and in between courses the men go in and put 
a stack on the red or the black, as the case 
may be, simply as an appetizer. *' 

" Ladies, if you would like to give me five or 
ten dollars each, I will go in and try to win 
you some money," volunteered the Colonel 
^' I have a system that never fails, so you can 
safely trust me." 

Letitia looked a trifle shocked, but Prudence 
quickly pushed her contribution to the fund 
across the table, amid the general laughter at 
the proposition. 

"Put up your money, Letitia,** she urged. 
" You may never have another chance, and as 
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we are seeing life to-night in Rome, let us do 
as the Romans do ! " 

After considerable urging, but under a vo- 
ciferous protest, Letitia finally consented to 
join the rest in their unfamiliar venture, and 
the Colonel departed, the custodian of the ac- 
cumulated sum that was to be hazarded on a 
turn of the wheel. 

" You know, I think this is simply terrible," 
continued Letitia. "And if we win any 
money, I shall label mine *The Wages of 
Sin,' and put it away in a glass case as a hor- 
rible example of the results of gambling." 

" There are many people who would rejoice 
at possessing several specimens of that terrible 
example," answered Isaac. 

Blair and the pretty Westerner had been 
quite absorbed in each other. She had a 
merry spirit that was very invigorating after 
the languid manners of the Eastern women, 
and he found her conversation very delight- 
ful 

Olive and Robert likewise had taken very 

little notice of things around them. He had 

been telling her the story of his boyhood days, 

recalled to his mind by the presence of the 
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two Southerners ; — of the death of his &ther, 
full of his country's honors, but stripped of his 
vast possessions by the war between the North 
and South, and of the beautifiil patience and 
resignation of his mother, who had so unself- 
ishly sacrificed her stately home in order that 
he might be sent to college, and given his start 
in life. The lines of his fine tsLce deepened 
as he lived over the days of his youth, and 
Olive could not help a throb of admiration 
when he told her, in a simple manner, of his 
struggles, and how he had finally overcome 
all obstacles. " I need but one thing to make 
me happy,** he said, looking at her with tender 
adoration. " And for that I pray as I never 
have prayed before in all my life." 

" I hope yoiu* prayers may be granted, and 
that you will get what you want,** answered 
Olive. She was looking down, so had not 
quite caught the exact drift of his meaning, 
but something within her told her that she 
was connected with his wish. In the imreal 
state of mind which was hers at the moment, 
all conditions tending to their separation 
seemed far away and imaginary, and, in the 
silence that followed her last remark, she felt 
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only conscious of one desire — ^to put her hand 
in his, and walk out with him confidingly and 
trustfully to face any misery or hardship that 
life might have in store for her. 

The appearance of the Colonel, with a dis- 
play of greenbacks, brought all the mental 
ramblers back to the situation. 

'* Let me see. Each of you ladies gave me 
five dollars. There's fifteen apiece — so you 
have all won ten dollars." 

*' Isn't that the easiest thing you ever saw?" 
Prudence exclaimed. **If I were a man, I 
should probably be a confirmed gambler." 

"Oh, no, you wouldn't, "answered the Colo- 
nel. " One or two serious losses would cure 
you forever. It is a pleasant enough pastime 
if a man remembers that it is merely an amuse- 
ment, and indulges in the sport accordingly; 
but sometimes the man who cannot afford to 
lose gets inoculated with the gaming madness, 
and then there are sure to be serious results, 
and probably misery and disaster. I have 
seen many bright young fellows go down in 
the maelstrom of debt and despair, as a con- 
sequence of accepting an invitation to dine 
here, simply as we are doing to-night." 
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"They must have been very weak/* re- 
marked Prudence. 

" Ah, my dear madam, that is the secret of 
it. And until gambling-houses can discover 
a method for gauging character, thereby shut- 
ting out the weak, it would be better for the 
world at large if they were closed. It would 
be better that the millionaires should do with- 
out their pleasure, than that so many of our 
promising young men should be ruined at the 
very threshold of life." 

A serious silence fell upon the little party, 
which was broken by Major Blatchford calling 
for another cold bottle. But everyone had 
had enough of food, drink, and their present 
environment, so they bade farewell to the 
abode of such grim possibilities and went out 
into the sweet night-air. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The following week was full of occupation 
and pleasant excitement. Prudence and her 
party were caught in the whirlwind of gayety 
that was sweeping over the place, and concerts, 
races, drives, dinners, dances, were the order of 
the day. Olive was buoyed up to the strain 
by the presence of Robert, who became tac- 
itly accepted as her usual escort. Blair grad- 
ually drifted into the same position in the 
widow's service. He rebelled inwardly at first, 
but Prudence exerted herself to keep him en- 
tertained and satisfied with himself, and as the 
party was seldom divided into couples, he did 
not permit the fact that it was always Elton 
who stood ready to render the necessary cour- 
tesies to Olive to trouble him. 

One memorable dinner at the Lake, with a 
drive home by moonlight, Olive never forgot. 
Robert had been very quiet on the way in, 
and the girl sitting beside him had felt the in- 
fluence of his silence, and forbore to break in 
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upon his thoughts. Blair and the widow, who 
occupied the middle seat of the three-seated 
vehicle, kept up a pleasant argument on every- 
thing in general, so that the lack of conversa- 
tion behind them passed unnoticed. 

The great strides those two had made in 
their knowledge and understanding of each 
other, was proved by that silence. On Rob- 
ert's side it was a troubled one. Olive vague- 
ly realized this, as she glanced at his profile, 
which, like a cameo cut against the moonHt 
sky, seemed sternly sad and rigidly determined. 
It was quite evident that he was pondering 
upon something of weighty moment, and, with 
the conviction which the association of these 
latter days had forced upon her, she felt she 
was the object of his reflections. How beau- 
tifiil, yet how unwise these last few days had 
been ! And to what would it all lead? Olive 
felt like a blind girl who, having arrived at an 
unknown turn in the road, must needs await 
the guiding of one who saw. Every fibre in 
her being, every wish and longing of her heart 
cried out for deliverance fi^m her false posi- 
tion, and for the peace of a settled purpose. 
Just before they left the darkness of the coun- 
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try road to turn into the lighted highway, he 
had laid his hand on hers, and held it for a 
moment tightly clasped in his own. A whole 
confession of anguished love was in his grasp 
and she — she had let her hand rest in his like 
a weary bird who, after storm and travail, has 
found its nest. What need of words, when 
silence speaks in such trumpet tones ? 

The end of their visit was now approaching. 
Everything worth seeing and doing had been 
seen and done. Blair, conscious of some in- 
tangible and unknown change m Olive, was 
becoming irritable. Prudence herself, having 
done yeoman's service in the cause of love, 
with frequent apologies to her conscience while 
she undermined the structure of Blair s happi- 
ness, was getting homesick for the woods and 
glades of Glenmont, the mute companionship 
of the river, and the noisy affection of the dogs. 
So it was finally decided, after a council of war 
had been held, to pack up their trunks and 
thankfully go their way. 

One last function remained to be enjoyed. 

A benefit ball was to be given at the Grand 

Union Hotel, and Olive dressed herself for it 

with a sinking of the heart. Their last even- 
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ing together. He was to leave on the early 
train for New York, and she and Prudence, 
with Blair, were to return to Glenmont. How 
could she ever endure the place ? Where was 
she to find the strength to take up the skein of 
her life, and smooth out its tangled threads- 
alone ? These and other thoughts of Uke nature 
filled her mind, and gave her beauty a pensive 
air which increased the purity of her expression 
and caused many a murmur of admiration to 
follow her as she passed along with graceful 
tread. 

The Grand Union Hotel was at its zenith of 
popularity. The spacious marble foyer was 
crowded with representative men and women, 
the latter in their most brilliant toilettes and 
covered with gems. 

Prudence and her party passed into the beau- 
tiful inner garden, which, in honor of the oc- 
casion, was hung with thousands of Japanese 
lanterns^ its lawns and flower-beds outlined 
with countless electric lights of many colors. 
Upon each of the fountains, which fell in soft 
cadences into the pool below, were projected 
the hues of the rainbow from the powerful cal- 
ciums, and the effect of these columns of misty, 
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radiant, golden water rising into the air to a 
height of twenty feet, was entrancingly weird 
and startling. 

Not caring to go into the ball-room, Blair 
secured seats on the piazza near an open win- 
dow from which the music could be heard and 
the dancers seen. They watched the whirling 
mass of joyous humanity which moved, and 
turned, and capered about as though life were 
a grand frolic, a heedless, careless, thoughtless 
effervescence. 

Several friends came and joined the party, 
and as the conversation became animated and 
general, Robert whispered to Olive, begging 
her to take a walk with him. Nothing loth, 
the girl excused herself, and they wandered 
down the long veranda, and into the softly 
lighted gardens. Seductive strains of a dreamy 
waltz were being wafted on the still night-air, 
and mingled their harmonies with the soothing 
lullabies of the illuminated fountains. Farther 
up the park, and out of the brilliancy of the 
light, were some rustic benches, and hither 
Robert led his companion. They sat in silence 
for a few moments, lost in the maelstrom of 
their own thoughts, and then Robert spoke. 
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"So — ^it is all over — ^this week of you— 
Olive." His voice lingered low and caressingly 
over her name. 

"Will you miss me?** asked Oliv^, the 
Eternal Feminine in her calling for tiie out- 
ward expression of his feelings. 

"Miss you?"* The pain in his voice was 
grating. " Don't you know that 1 love you al- 
most beyond my power of endurance ? There 
isn't a moment of my life, waking or sleeping, 
that isn't filled with you. God I — miss you." 
He leaned forward with his elbows on his knees 
and his head in his hands. 

Olive was stirred to her inmost soul. " What 
would you have me do ? " she asked, softly. 

Robert looked up, and, putting his arm across 
the back of the bench, leaned to her. 

" Marry me," he said. " Marry me and turn 
into heaven this hell that is consuming me. 
Olive, my darling, I want you." Then, with 
the fierce confidence of one who utters an un- 
disputed fact — " You do not love that man you 
are engaged to." 

"No," answered Olive, firmly. She had 
no doubts now concerning her feelings for 
Blair. 
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" And you could love me ? You do love 
me ? Tell me, dear." 

" Yes, I love you," said Olive, simply. 

" And you would be happy with me ? " He 
was very close to her, as the shadows played 
around them. 

" Very happy," murmured Olive. 

Robert took in his own the hand whicb was 
nearest to him. " Thank Gk)d for that. But 
— " with a man's straightforward reasoning, 
" why not marry me ? In all my life, I have 
never felt the slightest interest in any woman 
but you, and, consequently, the love which has 
been gathering all these years has become a 
torrent to be poured at your feet. Take it, 
Olive — ^take me — and let me spend my whole 
life in loving devotion to you." 

" How can I ? " answered Olive, with tears in 
her voice. "Do you know what it would 
mean to me to marry you ? " 

" What could it mean except the most per- 
fect happiness, my darling? " 

" Happiness — perhaps," repeated Olive — 

" but at the cost of great pain. My mother 

would never forgive me for daring to thwart 

her cherished plans. You do not know my 
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mother. And even for the sake of my happi- 
ness, and yours, I must hesitate to cause her 
such bitter disappointment" 

*' Surely you do not mean to marry Blair 
Maxwell-Forbes to please your mother?" 
Robert's voice was full of consternation. 

"No, that would be impossible — ^now. I 
will break my engagement with him as soon 
as I get home." Olive's voice was trembling. 
" I shall have an awfiil time with my mother 
about it, as it is, without the added compli- 
cation of another engagement." She smiled at 
him wistfully. 

" My beloved, I wish I could spare you 
every anxiety and pain. How gladly would I 
bear them for you I But why should your 
mother object to your marrying me, if she 
knows we love each other? " 

" Love does not enter into my mother's 
calculations as regards life," answered Olive, 
with a sigh. " You probably know that she 
is estranged from my only brother because 
he married against her will, and she would 
never — ^never — forgive me, should I do like- 
wise." 

" But— could not I win her consent, if I 
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were patient ? *' asked Robert, earnestly. " Al- 
though, God knows," he added, "that is the 
last thing I shall probably be." 

" You are unknown to my mother, and as 
you have been in New York so long, and she 
has not met you anywhere, she will take the 
position that you are not of sufficient impor- 
tance for her daughter. I hate to tell you 
this, Robert," — she looked at him with her 
heart in her eyes, — " for the daughter thinks 
you the most important thing in the world," 
she added, shyly. 

" My darUng I Would you be satisfied with 
the home I could give you ? Not a palace, 
like the one you have been used to, but just 
our own, where my love would have to take 
the place of vastness and magnificence ? " 

"It would be beautiful," sighed Olive, in 
wistful longing for that cherished haven. 

** Suppose we married, and your mother dis- 
inherited you ? Would you regret the loss of 
your wealth ? " 

*' Would you ? " she questioned in turn. 

" I ? * answered Robert. " I should be the 
happiest man in the world this moment, if you 
were poor and obscure, instead of being rich, 
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distinguished, and the daughter of an ambi- 
tious mother.** 

** I am Sony. I do not want you to suffer 
through me, and I do not want you to be un- 
happy on my account." Olive, for the mo- 
ment, seemed the stronger. 

'* I can never be unhappy again, now that I 
know you love me. But neither will I ever 
know happiness until you are all my own." 
His burning eyes were close to hers. ''But 
you will be mine, in spite of everjrthing, little 
girl, although I won't bother you to say so — 
now. You will let me write to you, won t 
you ? ** he added, pleadingly. A whole world 
of comfort to Olive was revealed in his words. 
Letters — ah, now she could go home with 
something to help her bear the loneliness. 
Her love for Robert was making bounding 
strides. Each moment seemed to make it 
more difficult to do without him. 

" Yes, you may write to me,** she said. " I 
shall be glad to hear from you." 

" And you will write me ? " 

" If you wish me to. But " — she added — 
" ought we not to go back to Prudence ? She 
will be worrying about us.'* 
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In truth the ball had ended, and the men 
employed about the grounds were beginning 
to extinguish the lighted lanterns. In their 
absorption in each other, neither Olive nor 
Robert had noticed the gradual lessening of 
the crowds, nor the cessation of the music. 
Recalled to the present, they quickly discerned 
Prudence and Blair walking down the piazza, 
and peering into the gardens in apparent search 
for the truants. 

" We must go, dear," said Olive, 

"Only one moment," pleaded Robert 
"Remember I must leave you to-morrow, 
and this is our good-by. I will write to 
you, care of Mrs. Pratt, as soon as I get 
to New York. Olive — " he paused, and 
looked earnestly into her eyes — "will you 
kiss me ? " 

A shy trembling came over the girL The 
rapidity with which the lights were being ex- 
tinguished increased the shadows that encom- 
passed them. They were alone with the veil 
of night flung around them. Olive raised her 
face to his, and, in the solemnity of a true be- 
trothal, and the fiill surrender of her heart, 
kissed him. 
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They came out of the garden and encoun- 
tered Blah* and Prudence. 

" Well, you bad children," said the latter. 
" You have been keeping us waiting. Where 
have you been ? *' 

** On a voyage of discovery," answered Rob- 
ert, trying to keep the ring of triumph and 
happiness out of his voice. 

"Ah," rejoined Prudence, suspecting the 
truth. " And what did you find ? " 

" Treasures." The deep note of thankfulness 
rang out in spite of him. 

" Well, then, my gentle explorers, suppose 
we go home." They moved toward the en- 
trance, Robert and Prudence doing the talking. 

Blair was wrestling with the conviction that 
Olive was drifting away fi-om him. When had 
she ever worn such a glorified expression for 
him ? Her face stood revealed to him in a 
new light, and he clinched his hands, as he 
realized that a strange, unfamiUar element had 
somehow gained possession of her. 

They stood for a moment in the foyer of 
their own hotel, and, when Blair found that the 
ladies were bidding Robert good-by, his satis- 
fied poise of manner returned. 
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" Don't work too hard when you get back 
to town," Prudence was sajdng, thinking of the 
effect his last separation from Olive had had 
upon him. 

" I shall try and curb my youthftil ardor in 
that direction," he answered, laughingly. " I 
like myself better than I used to, so I shall be 
more careful." 

He glanced at Olive, and, seeing the evidence 
in her face of the tension she was under, hurried 
his farewells. Truth to tell, he was drunk with 
the memory of her kiss, and, with a last long 
look into her eyes, which told her what volumes 
could not have expressed, he left them. 

The Saratoga visit was ended. For Olive, 
it stopped with the last sound of his footsteps 
in the distance. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The victoria from Fairview and the station 
wagon from Glenmont met the ladies on 
the arrival of the train next day at Utopia. 
Pradenee bade Olive an afiectionate adieu, as 
she said, " Come over and see me soon, dear — 
I shall be lonely without you." 

She was wondering how soon the girl would 
give her her confidence. That something of 
great importance had occurred between Olive 
and Robert, the widow was well aware ; but 
she possessed her soul in patience, knowing 
that, when her S3rmpathy or counsel should be 
needed, Olive would come to her. It was a 
delight to get back to the mountains and the 
river, and Prudence drew in a long breath of 
happy satisfaction at being once more amid 
her beloved surroundings. 

Olive and Blair were rather silent on the 
drive to Fairview. Blah* did most of the talk- 
ing, and could not fail to notice the absent 
and perfunctory manner of Olive's replies. 
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Mrs. Sherman came out on the portico to 
welcome them, and put up her cheek for her 
daughter to kiss, which, like a dutiful daugh- 
ter, she did. Luncheon was waiting for them, 
and the butler announced it served as soon as 
Olive had removed her hat. The account of 
the week's doings was given in an entertain- 
ing manner by Blair, who, now that he was 
back again in a sympathetic environment, felt 
his spirits rise accordingly. Mrs. Sherman 
was pleased to manifest an interest in his re- 
cital, but that was probably because she liked 
the man. Certainly no one else, not even her 
own children, had the power to call forth an 
equal expression of cordiality. Blair had what 
Mrs. Sherman worshipped — ^an absolutely pure, 
unquestioned, and aristocratic lineage. Great 
and famous men dotted his line of ancestry 
from its very beginning, and, as he likewise 
possessed an immense fortune, the soul of the 
worldly woman fell down and adored. 

Olive spent that afternoon in her room, and 
the evening in the music-room, where all the 
singing-birds in her heart poured forth their 
melodies from the tips of her fingers. She 
found new meanings in Chopin; Mendelssohn 
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was a revelation, and as for Rubinstein, she 
had never before understood or appreciated 
the beauty of his harmonies. She was com- 
muning with her beloved in the passionate 
cadences of these dead and gone musicians, 
letting their messages sink into her soul, and 
from them gaining new strength for the ordeal 
which faced her on the morrow. She did not 
deceive herself as to the seriousness of her po- 
sition, nor belittle the effect her decision would 
be likely to have upon her mother. She felt 
it would be a battle royal, but the magic of 
the love that had come to her gave her strength, 
and her prayers that night were more for him, 
his well-being and happiness, than for suste- 
nance in her own hour of trial 

The next day dawned clear and crisp. The 
sky, blue as blue could be, was dotted with 
flaky clouds of the purest whiteness — ^an ideal 
day, with the first hint of an early frost in the 
air. Here and there a red or yellow leaf on 
the tip of a maple branch announced that the 
Great Artist was mixing His colors, and pre- 
paring to tint the world with the magic hues 
of autumn. 

Olive came down-stairs with the shadow of 
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the coming struggle on her face. She did not 
quite know how she was going to broach the 
subject, and she was therefore greatly relieved, 
when, after breakfast, Blair proposed a walk 
along the river-bank. 

The coolness of the air made her scarlet 
jacket feel very comfortable, and they sallied 
forth from the house, followed by a glance of 
satisfaction from Mrs. Sherman, who watched 
them as they slowly crossed the lawn, and 
gradually passed out of sight. 

They conversed upon the beauty of the day, 
the river, the sky, until they reached a small 
summer-house, one of many scattered through 
the spacious grounds of Fairview. 

" Let us rest a moment," said Olive, as they 
went in and sat down on the rustic bench 
which was built around the three sides. The 
situation was becoming unendurable, and she 
felt that she must at any cost relieve herself 
of the weight occasioned by her equivocal posi- 
tion. 

Both were silent. Blair was ruminating on 
the scenic beauties before him, little dreaming 
how soon the horizon of his hopes would be 
darkened. 
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"I have something to say to you," Olive 
began, in a tone that caused the man to turn 
and look at her, startled. The seriousness in 
her voice impressed him, and even while he 
answered " Yes,*' he felt a premonition of un- 
happiness. 

" I want you to release me from my engage- 
ment" Olive's voice did not falter, although 
her eyes were fiiU of appeal and bore a far- 
away look, which suddenly made them seem 
strange to the man watching her. 

Blair was stunned. For the moment he 
could do nothing but echo her words — "Release 
you!" — as though he had not heard aright 
But Olive went on, in a low tone : 

"You remember, Blair, that when we be- 
came engaged two years ago I told you I did 
not love you, but you were satisfied to wait for 
our marriage until I could truthfully acknowl- 
edge that I could not be happy otherwise.'* 

" I remember, Olive," responded Blair, in 
husky tones. " But I have not bothered you 
any, have I ? I am content to wait as long as 
you wish, dear — so long as you will be mine 
some day." 

He was making it harder for her. "You 
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have been most kind and generous, and I am 
fond of you, Blair, but — " her hesitation 
seemed to emphasize the truth of her utter- 
ance — "I cannot marry you." An almost 
painful silence followed. 

" I suppose you have a reason for being so 
positive that you can never care for me. Am 
I so repugnant to you that you refuse me a 
chance to win your love ? " Like a flash the 
truth forced itself upon him. The meaning of 
Olive's altered manner, her absorbed air at 
Saratoga, her undisguised pleasure in Robert 
Elton's society — it was clear to him now, and 
he set his mouth in the firmest lines that feat- 
ure had ever known. 

Olive's eyes were full of distress. " Don't 
talk in that way," she said. "I have tried 
with all my heart to love you. Blah*, in the 
way I ought to, but I cannot. Our two years' 
engagement has not brought us any closer, 
and it was a mistake from the beginning. If 
mother had only permitted me to wait, as I 
wished to do, we would both have been spared 
this trouble. " Her lips were quivering, and 
she had all she could do to keep from breaking 
down. 
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**Have you thought of the figure I shall 
cut in society when it is known that you have 
jilted me?" 

Olive virinced. "That is untrue/' she an- 
swered. "The world need not know that I 
have asked you to release me, and I am quite 
willing to acknowledge that our engagement 
has been broken by mutual consent. I sup- 
pose it will cause some comment, but it is not 
the first time such a thing has occurred in New 
York society, and" — ^she added bitterly — " any- 
thing is better than a loveless marriage." 

" Your certainty that it would be a loveless 
marriage points to only one conclusion." — 
Blair's voice was harsh and rasping. " Some 
other man has been more fortunate than I in 
winning your heart." A flood of color rushed 
into Olive's face at this thrust. 

"You are ungenerous," she said, grasping 
the rail behind her with a trembling hand. 

"It is you who are ungenerous," retorted 
Blair, his eyes aUve with passion. " Good 
heavens I if I am to be thrown aside after my 
years of devotion, at least I am entitled to the 
truth." 

The justice of his words smote her with full 
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force, likewise the memory of his kind and 
patient affection. She turned and faced him. 
" You are right," she said, " it is your due. 
Yes — I am in love with another man." 

Even through the stress of the struggle, 
which was depicted on her face, Blair could 
see the glorified expression which came over it, 
and his own heart sank. In spite of his vio- 
lent objection to accept the situation, he knew 
he had lost her. 

" That Elton cad, I presume," he said, ven- 
omously. 

"You are unjust, as well as ungentle- 
manly." Olive drew herself up in hurt dig- 
nity. Blair was certainly appearing in a new 
and unfamiliar light. Probably he saw that 
temper and rancor were unavailing here, for he 
went on, in a more natural tone, " Pardon me, 
Olive. I am not quite responsible for my 
words. You know, a fellow can't be expected 
to receive such a blow as you have given me, 
and retain his good manners." Then in an al- 
tered tone — " What will your mother say to 
this, for I judge you haven't told her yet." 

Olive's face paled. " I suppose she will be 
greatly disappointed," she said, slowly. 
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" Disappointed 1 I am afraid it will be 
worse than that. You remember your broth- 
er's affair?" 

" Yes, but — I do not expect to marry with- 
out her consent." 

"Not marry?" Blair was almost too as- 
tonished for words. " Why then do you throw 
me over? I am willing to take my chances 
with any man to win you." 

"Oh, you don't understand," replied the 
girl, tearfully. " I can sacrifice my own hap- 
piness, if need be, and give up the man I love 
if my mother insists, but, loving him, I could 
not — oh — can't you see ? I could not marry 
another man." 

Blair was awed by the depth of the feeling 
she displayed. Now that the first shock was 
over, he was beginning to regain his poise. Of 
course, it was a deadly blow — ^the worst he 
had ever known or conceived, still, his knowl- 
edge of Mrs. Sherman's character revealed to 
him the methods that lady was likely to em- 
ploy to punish Olive for thwarting her plans, 
and, looking at the girl's face, which bore the 
expression of an early martjrr's, sorrowful yet 
determined, his innate chivalry was roused, 
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and he made up his mind that she would need 
help from some source to weather the tempest 
hanging over her. His mind was in a chaos 
as to himself, but he could not in a moment 
remove Olive from his life, nor forget the 
habit of striving to do for her, and to save her 
from harm. 

" When do you expect to tell your mother ? " 
he said, after a painful silence. 

" To-day," answered Olive. " The sooner it 
is over, the better." 

Blair was thoughtful for a few moments, 
and then he rose and offered her his hand. 
" Come," he said, " let us continue our walk. 
We may be able to plan some way to make it 
easier for you." Now that he realized that 
she did not contemplate marriage with anyone 
else, hope sprang up in his heart, and he de- 
termined, at any rate, to win her gratitude, and, 
maybe after a while, her love. 

Olive rose, and they walked on along the 
river path. Her heart was fiill of sad forebod- 
ings, and she felt at that moment that life 
was a struggle, and happiness a phantasm ar- 
dently desired, but rarely attained. The water 
sparkled in the sunlight, and sent its flying 
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gleams into her eyes, as though striving to 
awaken there an answering radiance. 

They were nearing the dividing line between 
Fairview and Glenmont, when Blair spoke. 

" I have been thinking it over, Olive," he 
said. **You had better go on and spend an 
hour or two with Mrs. Pratt, and I will go 
back and tell your mother. She may take it 
better from me, and, at any rate, I will do the 
best I can for you." 

Olive looked at him gratefully, and there 
were tears in her eyes, as she answered : " You 
are very good, and I am sorry I had to hurt 
you. But " — dropping her voice, and looking 
at him, wistfully — " I could not do otherwise, 
and retain my self-respect." 

Blair did not reply. He was taking a fare- 
well look at her, for he meant to leave by the 
first train possible, and he knew that this 
would be their last meeting for a long time. 
He took in every detail of her appearance, 
even to the rufiled hair that the crisp wind 
had disordered, and, as they reached the rustic 
steps that led into the widow's property, he 
held out his hand. " I will leave you here," 
he said. " Good-by for the present, dear girl. 
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Count on me always, and don't forget that I 
am yours if ever you want me." 

**You have treated me better than I de- 
serve.** Olive put her hand into his. " Tell 
mother I shall be home after luncheon. Good- 
by." A long look into her eyes, and a firm 
pressure of her hand, and he had turned and 
gone back along the path. Olive gazed after 
him, realizing that if he had been unable to 
win her love, he had made great strides in her 
esteem and friendship. She could not have 
asked for kinder treatment, and she sighed as 
she thought of the pain she had given him. 

A longing to unburden herself to Prudence 
seized her, and she turned and hurried across 
the lawn. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Prudence was in her den, busy at her desk 
with neglected household accounts, when Olive 
appeared in the doorway. A single glance at 
the girl's face assured her that something un- 
usual had brought her over, and, rising with a 
start, she held out her hand. ^^ What is it, 
dear?" 

Olive looked at her a moment, and then, 
unable to longer control the tide of suppressed 
emotion that was engulfing her whole being, 
she threw herself into a chair and burst into 
tears. 

"Why, Olive — why, my dearest girl I 
Don't. What is it ? What has happened? " 
The widow petted and caressed the sobbing 
girl, wondering what could have caused her to 
break down so completely — a most unusual 
thing for her to do. Prudence had often seen 
Olive in trying circumstances, but had never 
before known her to shed any tears except at 
the death of her dearly beloved father. 
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By degrees the storm abated, and Olive 
wiped her eyes, striving to regain her compos- 
ure. " How silly I am I " she said. " Don't 
mind me. I did not know I could be so fool- 
ish." 

" Have it out, if it will help you any," smiled 
the widow. " Only tell me what the matter 
is. You are making me very anxious." 

" I have just broken my engagement with 
Blair," answered Olive, with the soimd of tears 
still in her voice. 

"Broken your engagement?" Prudence 
was amazed. She had felt that an emotional 
crisis was pending, but had not suspected it 
was so near. A mass of unpleasant probabil- 
ities loomed up before her mental vision, and 
she drew in a sharp breath as she realized the 
seriousness of Olive's situation. 

" Does your mother know it ? " she asked. 

"Not yet," answered Olive. "Blair has 
gone to tell her." The girl leaned back in her 
chair, with a great weariness written on her 
pallid face. 

Prudence forbore any fiurther questioning, 
simply saying, "You must have luncheon 
with me. We will have it early." And she 
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went out of the room both to ^ve the neces- 
sary orders and allow Olive an opportunity of 
regaining her composure and resting a little 
after the nervous ordeal she had plainly been 
through. 

A half-hour in the big tufted easy-chair did 
much to restore Olive's mental equilibrium. 
The opportunity for reflection gradually 
brought her to the real facts of the situation, 
and she had to acknowledge to herself that 
nothing but what she desired to happen had 
taken place — ^that she had expected a struggle, 
and that so. far it had been much easier than 
she had anticipated. Thoughts of Robert 
came and brought her a glow of loving pride 
and resolution, and so, by the time Prudence 
returned, she found a new girl, calm and fiiU 
of courageous purpose, and very much ashamed 
of the exhibition she had given of feminine 
"nerves." With a calm manner, she told the 
widow of her interview with Blair, but when 
that adroit lady led up to the real reason for 
the sudden ending of her engagement, Olive 
hesitated. 

"Never mind, my dear," Prudence said. 
" I probably can guess it. Unless I am very 
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much mistaken, my friend Robert Elton is 
responsible for it. Am I not a mind reader ? " 

Olive blushed. " Wonderful woman I " she 
said, with a smile. " Guess all the rest, dear, 
and save me the trouble of telling it to you." 

Prudence pressed her hand. ^^Bad child I 
I know enough for the present, at any rate. 
We will have luncheon, and I am going back 
with you to Fairview afterward. No — don't 
try to dissuade me '' — ^as Olive made a dissent- 
ing motion — "because I have made up my 
mind." 

" Mother may be very brusque," said Olive, 
fearing for her friend. 

" Well, I can stand it, I imagine. At any 
rate, I am going." The air of finality about 
this statement admitted of no argument, and 
Olive went in to luncheon, feeling an added 
comfort at the prospect of having her friend's 
companionship and support in the coming 
conflict. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon 
when Olive and Prudence started to walk back 
to Fairview. Olive had unburdened her heart 
to the widow in the quiet hour that followed 
luncheon, and Prudence rejoiced with all the 
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sympathy of her devoted nature at the happi- 
ness which had come to Olive. She so imhued 
the girl with the sense of the hlessedness of 
loving and being truly loved that the fears of 
what the future had in store for her were 
greatly lessened, and it was with quite a cheer- 
ful mien that she drew near to the entrance of 
her own home. 

The butler met them at the door with the 
information that "Mrs. Sherman wished to 
see Miss Olive in the library as soon as she 
came in." 

The girl looked at Prudence, who murmured, 
" Courage, dear,** as they walked toward the 
room indicated. 

Olive opened the door and discovered her 
mother seated at the table, apparently intent 
upon some papers and documents. 

"You wished to see me, mother ? " she said, 
as she entered, followed by Prudence. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Sherman?" said 
Olive's friend. " I hope you are very well." 

Olive's mother looked at her scornfully, as 

though to throw her civility back at her. Her 

eyes gleamed ominously. She suspected the 

widow of having been instrumental in causing 
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Olive to break her engagement, and was glad 
of the commg opportunity to express her 
opinion on the subject. 

** What is all this nonsense Blair has been 
telling me of your having broken your engage- 
ment with him?" she asked, ignoring the 
widow's salutation, and addressing the girl 
directly. 

** It is not nonsense, mother,'' Olive quietly 
replied. ** I have made up my mind I cannot 
marry Blair." 

" Oh, indeed I " sneered Mrs. Sherman. 
** And since when, may I ask, have you arrived 
at such a decision ? " 

Olive colored. ** I have felt for a long time 
that it would be an impossibility." 

"And why?" 

" Because I do not love him, mother. Surely 
you would not wish me to marry him unless I 
did." Olive looked appealingly at her mother. 

" Bosh I What do you know about love ? 
— and how dare you make plans regarding 
your future without consulting me ? " 

" Surely, mother, a girl has some rights to 
her own happiness." Olive drew herself up 
proudly. " What was the use of my discuss- 
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ing it with you ? You would never have per- 
mitted me to do it" 

" Certainly not, nor will I pennit you to do 
it now. Don't imagine that I'm going to allow 
a daughter of mine to upset my plans and 
arrangements like this. Blair has gone." Olive 
started in surprise. "He left on the two 
o'clock train, but I have refused to release him, 
and have demanded the continuance of his 
pledge to marry you." 

" Mother, you are putting me in an impos- 
sible and humiliating position." The girl was 
scarlet with indignation. " Blair knows I can- 
not marry him." 

'^ He knows you have told him so, and he 
also knows that I have told him your statement 
amounts to nothing. We will see who will 
conquer in this matter. I was a fool to allow 
you to name your wedding-day. I will now 
name it myself, and will immediately order 
your wedding-cards." 

" Mother, you would not dare." Olive 
quivered with amazed horror at the unex- 
pected condition confronting her. r 

" Would I not ? You do not know me — 
and yet you ought to, if you remember your 
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brother Stuyresant." Mrs. Sherman was 
white with rage at the prospect of seeing her 
cherished plans demolished. 

" But that was different," urged Olive. " I 
am not asking your consent to my marriage 
with anyone of whom you disapprove, I only 
want to be free from my engagement with 
Blair." 

" You have heard what I have to say on the 
subject," answered Mrs. Sherman, turning to 
her papers as though the discussion were ended. 
" Your wedding to Blair Maxwell-Forbes will 
take place in six weeks." 

Olive was stimg beyond endurance. "It 
will never take place," she answered, firmly — 
" for I love another man, and Blair knows iu" 

This was a blow to Mrs. Sherman. He had 
not told her this part of Olive's reason, and 
with a sudden premonition that she would be 
beaten, the long pent-up wrath of her earlier 
days against conflicting influences burst forth. 

" So this, then, is the reason for your un- 
filial behavior ? " She drew her mouth down 
in coldest sarcasm. " Who, may I ask, is the 
fortunate possessor of your affections ? " 

Olive flinched and looked appealingly at 
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Prudence, who had been standing a silent but 
indignant observer. She thought it time to 
fill in the breach, so answered Mrs. Sherman's 
question. 

" His name is Robert Elton," she said. "An 
admirable young man of good Southern family, 
and exceptional character and ability, and a 
great friend of mine.** 

"Charming I" sneered Olive's mother. 
"And his fortune?" 

" He has about twenty-five thousand a year," 
said the widow, stretching it a Uttle, with a men- 
tal reservation that his income would probably 
reach that mark in the near friture. 

"DeUghtful, and truly romantic. So you 
i#i efer this poverty-stricken young man to Blair 
who is worth ten millions ? " She turned to 
Olive, her eyes full of concentrated passion. 

" ]VJ ^ney does not count with me, mother, 
if I cannot love the man." Olive looked plead- 
ingly at her mother. " I do not want to marry 
him oi'^ anyone. Only let me be free from 
Blair, and I will not ask for anything else." 

Mrs. Sherman looked at Prudence with cold 
anger. " I presume I have you to thank for 
my daughter's disobedience. I trust you will 
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be satisfied with your part of the affair, for 
understand me once and for all " — she turned 
to OKve, her voice trembling with rage — " you 
will either marry Blair Maxwell-Forbes or you 
cease to be a daughter of mine/' 

" Mother," cried Olive, trembling, " you do 
not mean that." 

" I not only mean it, but what is more, my 
home ceases to be yours ttom this hour, unless 
you promise to do as I wish." 

Ohve put out her hands to Prudence, who 
took the sobbing girl in her arms. Looking at 
the mother, she said: 

" Surely, Mrs. Sherman, you would not do 
such a barbarous thing as to force Olive to 
marry one man when her heart is full of an- 
other." 

The sight of her daughter in the other 
woman's embrace only fed the already angry 
blaze of the mother's fiiry. 

"For years," she said, in a low, hissing voice, 
" I have planned Olive's marriage into the fam- 
ily of Maxwell-Forbes. It has been the one 
pride and ambition of my life since her brother's 
marriage and my husband's death, and if I am 
to be disappointed in my dearest hope, it will 
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be at a severe cost to others besides m3rsel£ If 
you are the true friend you affect to be, you 
had better advise her to obey her mother, and 
to accept the inevitable, for either it will be 
that, or she can follow her brother and cease to 
be a daughter of mine." 

Prudence was mute in presence of the ter- 
rible responsibility offered to her. It was Olive 
who broke the long silence that followed her 
mother's last words. 

"If you choose to command me not to 
marry the man I do love, even though my 
heart should break, I will obey you. But ** — 
she gripped the widow's hand — " I should 
loathe and despise myself and Blair if, feeling 
as I do for another, I should give myself to 
him." 

" Then you absolutely refrise to obey me ? " 
the mother blazed. 

" Since you choose to put it that way," an- 
swered Olive, in a low voice, but firm in her 
conviction to be true to her purpose. 

Mrs. Sherman rang the bell that summoned 
the butler. When that worthy appeared upon 
the threshold, she said, " Order the carriage for 
Miss Sherman." 
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Olive stood as if turned to stone, while Mrs. 
Sherman went on addressing Prudence, after 
the butler departed. 

" You are so fond of Olive, I am sure you 
will not object to giving her your hospitality 
until she has had time to perfect her plans 
for the future. She will doubtless be able to 
find in you compensation for the loss of her 
mother." 

The slumbering wrath of the widow burst 
its bonds. *^ You are the most heartless, un- 
womanly woman I have ever known," she said, 
her voice trembling with feeling and sympathy 
for Olive. "You do not deserve such a 
daughter, and, please God, she will never regret 
you. Had I been blessed with such a child, I 
should have cherished her as a priceless treas- 
ure, and, although Olive does not belong to 
me, at least she will know from me what a 
mother's love should be." She put her arm 
aroimd the girl's shoulder. 

" Mother, do you mean this? " asked Olive, 
unable to grasp the truth. 

" When you are ready to name your wed- 
ding-day to Blair, you may return. Until 
then you will doubtiess enjoy a visit to your 
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friend. Mr. Markham, the trustee of your 
personal estate, will look after your finances, 
and when you are ready to obey my wishes, 
you may write me-** 

Olive turned to Prudence in despair, and, as 
the sound of carriage-wheels was heard on the 
gravel outside, they went silently from the 
room, leaving the unhappy, but determined, 
woman to reap the result of her blind obsti- 
nacy. 



[266] 



CHAPTER XX 

It is a fortunate thing for poor humanity 
that the body will not stand a too heavy men- 
tal strain. Often before anguish of mind can 
do any serious harm to the brain, nature steps 
in and forces the physical suffering to super- 
sede the mental. Were it not for this wise 
provision, many minds, allowed fiiU sway with 
a terrible grief, would become hopeless wrecks, 
instead of being saved to fuller maturity by the 
outlet that comes with the necessary submis- 
sion to the ailments of the body. 

The shock to Olive's nervous system and 
her consternation at the unforeseen calamity 
which had befallen her, brought on a severe 
headache, and, as her heart was aching as well, 
she permitted herself to be put to bed soon 
after her return to Glenmont, and to be nursed 
and coddled by Prudence, who was almost as 
upset by the unexpected turn events had taken 
as Olive herself With the frequently ex- 
pressed belief that Mrs. Sherman would come 
to a more lenient view of the situation after 
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she had had a longer time to think over it, the 
widow lulled the fears of her troubled guest, 
and, when nightfall came, gave her a sleeping 
draught to take her from the state of sad reali- 
ties into the realm of happy fantasies. 

Olive awoke to the consciousness of her 
trouble, minus her headache, but very weak 
and languid, about nine the following morning, 
and, tempted by Mary and coaxed by Pru- 
dence, who fluttered about her like a good 
fairy in lavender silk, managed to eat a dain- 
tily prepared breakfast. Her long sleep — ^and 
possibly her growing familiarity with the new 
phase in her position — made her more hopeful, 
and, as the day wore on, she had almost 
brought herself to believe that her mother had 
not meant what she said. 

Long discussions were held with Prudence, 
the outcome of which was the following letter 
which Olive wrote and sent to Fairview by one 
of the men: 

"My dear Mother: 

" I cannot believe that you were in earnest 
yesterday when you told me that I must 
either marry Blair or cease to be friends with 
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you. You said, * Cease to be your daughter/ 
but you know as well as I do, mother, that can 
never be. To the end of time I must ever be 
your child, and so I beg of you to recall the 
cruel words. Let the memory of your own love 
for father plead with you for me. I could not 
help the fact that Blair awakened no love in 
my heart, nor that Mr. Elton, coming as he did 
into my life, at a time when both you and Blair 
were absent, should have gained my affections, 
and shown me the beauty and sweetness there 
can be in mutual love. I am not asking you, 
mother, to consent to my marriage to him. I 
have given him no promise, but I entreat you, 
do not place before me the terrible alternative 
of manying Blair or losing you. It would be 
too cruel. I should forever hate and loathe 
myself if I did the former, and as for the latter, 
the very thought of it makes me cry. I can- 
not forget the long, happy years of my girl- 
hood, and in all other ways I pledge myself 
to do as you wish. But mother — smother — 
tell me you did not mean it, and that I may 
come home, and end this awM condition. 
" Your grateM and loving daughter, 

" Olive.'' 
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The messenger brought back word that there 
was no answer, but Prudence wisely suggested 
that possibly Mrs. Sherman did not want to 
send any hasty word, and would write later in 
the day or perhaps the following morning. In 
her own heart, and remembering the ruthless- 
ness with which young Stuyvesant had been 
ejected from the family circle, she greatly 
feared that no amount of persuasion on OUve's 
part would avaU, and that nothing short of ab- 
solute compUance with the maternal mandate 
would suffice to reinstate her. However, no 
evidence of her scepticism about the mother's 
relenting was visible in her manner, and they 
passed a quiet day, talking over the Saratoga 
visit, and of the days at "Glenmonf when 
Robert had made his indeUble impression on 
the girVs heart. OU ve was shy of talking about 
him, but Prudence pUed her so with questions, 
and withal, with such S3rmpathetic interest that, 
before long, the girl was finding sweet satisfac- 
tion in going over the various incidents of her 
acquaintance with him, and by nightfidl two 
happy eyes and a pair of flushed cheeks bore 
witness of the success of mental suggestion 
when properly applied. 
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Mary brought up another carefully prepared 
breakfast the foUowmg morning, and on the 
tray, in a characteristic handwriting, was a 
letter addressed to Miss Olive Sherman, care 
of Mrs. Prudence Pratt, Glenmont, Utopia, 
New York. 

*^ Sure, some wan has found out already that 
you're staying with us," said the girU with the 
hospitable aur of a hostess. '' It do beat all 
how quick such news flies them days." Olive 
smiled. The beating of her heart told her 
from whom the letter was, but she forced her- 
self to eat her breakfast under Mary's severe 
surveillance, as to the quantity that must be 
consumed, and to watch the departure of the 
ubiquitous maid, before she took it up. Even 
then, Ijring back on her pillows, a vision of girl- 
ish innocence in white nainsook and lace, she 
held it several moments, wondering whether a 
knowledge of its contents would not increase 
her imhappiness. It was not hard for her to 
realize that such a thing as doing without him 
might become an impossibility, and it was with 
a warm feeling of comfort that she broke the 
seaL 
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" Olive, my dear, dear Girl : 

'' To think that I am actually sitting at my 
desk, writing to you, and knowing that your 
eyes will read my words, and that your heart 
will not chide me for my boldness, is a happi- 
ness almost too great for expression. I look 
around this old office of mine, and I find it 
glorified with my thought of you. I walk 
these noisy, dusty. New York streets, and all 
I can hear is OUve — Olive. I gaze out of my 
window here, and what do I see ? Your beauti- 
ful face, dearest, and your sweet eyes, the truest 
eyes an unworthy man ever beheld. You see 
I am possessed. You have stretched out your 
little hands, and in the simplest manner have 
gripped my heart, and mind, and soul with a 
power which no one on earth can loosen. Until 
the end of time, my darling, I am yours and 
yours alone. Sometimes the thought comes 
over me that you are not firee, and that when 
you become so — ^which pray God will be soon 
— conventions may bind you, influences may 
try to keep you firom me ; but, believe me, not 
for long will any conditions exist that tend to 
our separation. By the strength of my love 
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for you, you belong to me, and I am not the 
man to be kept patiently out of my kingdom. 
After these many years, I have found my 
proper place — in your heart — and there would 
I be for all my life, as you will be in mine. 
I long to take your hand in mine, dear girl, 
and keep it there through stress and storm, 
through sunshine and gladness, and loosen 
my hold only when the good God who gave 
you to me shall close my eyes on mortal 
scenes. 

"Some day, not far off, I hope, you will 
come to me, to take your place by my side, 
and bid me shelter, protect, and love you with 
all the strength of my manhood, and, when 
that blessed day comes, you will not find me 
laggard. 

" I am in harness again at the office, but 
work is a different thing to me firom what it 
was before I went to Saratoga. Then I 
needed it to kill my longing for you, and wel- 
comed fatigue or anjrthing that could dull the 
awful want. But now your image keeps me 
company as I go through the routine ; I have 
only to shut my eyes, and the ofiice has dis- 
appeared, and all I see is a girl — ^mine — with 
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her eyes uplifted, her face near me, and the 
shimmering fountains playing their soft melody 
in the magic of the night My dear one, I 
cannot believe that every man in love feels as 
I do — ^were it so, what a glorious world this 
would be! Write me soon — ^to-morrow if 
possible, and tell me you love me, that you 
miss me, and that I may see you very soon. 
Observe my explicit instructions. You see, I 
am accustomed to giving orders, and what is 
more, my dearest, they are usually obeyed. I 
love you with all my heart and soul, believe 
me, and I shall await your letter — ^your first 
to me — ^with all the impatience and longing 
possible to man. How absurd for me to send 
you my love, when it is around and about you, 
enfolding and caressing you ! Don't try to get 
away from it, dear. You cannot. 

" Devotedly and forever yours, 

"Robert." 

Olive closed her eyes in passionate com- 
munion with the spirit of her beloved. The 
inexpressible solace and comfort which his let- 
ter brought to her sore heart, wounded by the 
coldness of her mother, was like a burst of 
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dazzling sunshine after days of barren gray- 
ness. The world seemed suddenly fair to her, 
and the consciousness that if all else fiEtiled her 
there was one to whom she was everything, 
brought a comforting glow of peace to her 
troubled heart. 

Prudence, coming into the room, found a 
smiling maiden, very different from the forlorn 
girl of the day before. 

" Have you heard from your mother ? " she 
asked. 

Olive's face fell. Truly she had forgotten. 
"No," she answered, slowly. "Not yet." 

" Then you have had pleasant dreams," said 
the widow. 

"Very — ^beautifril dreams — ^too good to be 
true." 

"Tell me about them?" asked Prudence, 
deUghted to encourage any train of thought 
that could bring such a gleam into the girl's 
eyes. 

" They will not bear repetition," she said, 
smiUngly. 

"You are a tease," answered the widow, 
" and I have a good mind to pimish you." 

"Come here," beckoned OUve, and then, 
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drawing her friend closer to her, she whispered, 
" I had a letter this morning from Robert" 

Prudence gave a little cry. "Really? A 
nice one ? " 

" Very nice," answered Olive, blushing. "But 
don't ask me any more. Run away and I will 
get up. I feel like spending the day on the 
river. Shall we ? " 

" Surely," said Prudence, greatly relieved at 
the change that had come over her charge. 
" Get dressed, and I will send one of the men 
down to get out the boat. Shall we take 
some books and a lunch, and row over to the 
island?" 

" That would be lovely." 

"Well, I will go and get my short skirt on." 
Prudence went toward the door. "Oh, by 
the way, don't forget to bring Robert's letter 
along. We may need it to keep us cheerfuL" 
With which parting shot she hurriedly left the 
room, laughing to herself. 

An hour later OUve was pulling a leisurely 
oar, and the light boat, with Prudence at the 
rudder, sped easily over the water. Mother 
Nature beamed upon them, showing her bright- 
est side, and seemingly striving to impress the 
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beauty of the world upon the mind of her 
young devotee. Truly it was hard to be un- 
happy or despondent with Robert's letter over 
her heart, and the bright blue sunshiny sky 
over her head. 

They went ashore on the long, narrow island 
that lay in the middle of the river, uninhabited 
by man or beast. Prudence had taken books 
and magazines to read. She read them, while 
OUve, lying on a rug which had been stretched 
over the pine-needles, gave herself up to 
thought. The widow did not disturb her, as 
she recognized how soon Olive would be called 
upon to make a serious decision — one which 
would affect her whole future — ^and that the 
necessity for her knowing her own mind was 
paramount. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when, gath- 
ering up their belongings, they turned the bow 
of their boat toward home. It had been a 
calm and soothing day, and both women felt 
refreshed by the tonic of the fresh air, and in- 
vigorated by the sights and sounds that come 
to those who love nature and seek its beau- 
ties. 

The result of Olive's meditation was a deter- 
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mination to let things take their course, hoping 
that her mother's letter even then awaited her, 
and that she might go home, and in time win 
her consent to marry Robert. The girl felt 
that she could not now have written her will- 
ingness to give up the man she loved. Her 
ideas on that point had changed since morn- 
ing, but she was content to bide her time, and 
in the meanwhile try — oh, so hard — ^to win her 
mother over. 

The walk up the hill was rather tiring, and 
they took it slowly. As they neared the sum- 
mit. Prudence was greatly surprised to see 
several trunks on the piazza, where they were 
evidently waiting to be distributed. 

"Why, what can that mean? Who can 
have arrived ? " 

Olive did not answer. With a sinking of 
the heart, she recognized two trunks that be- 
longed to her. 

"Ask if any word has come from mother," 
she said, slowly. 

They sat down on the veranda, and in a 
moment Mary appeared with a letter which 
she handed to Olive. The girl broke the seal 
with trembling hands. 
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•* Olive 2 

*^ It is plainly evident that you do not yet 
understand me. The alternative I offered you 
at our last meetmg was final. I will not tol- 
erate in my children anything short of absolute 
obedience. In this case, I particularly feel 
that I am acting for your good. Blair is every- 
thing to be desired in a man, and will make 
you an admirable husband. I see that you 
need further time for reflection, so, in order 
that you may have it without interruption, I 
am leaving this afternoon for New York, and 
will sail for Europe on the Deutschland to 
morrow morning at nine o'clock. Fairview 
will be closed, and the rest of your things sent 
to you in a few days. My address will be care 
of Brown, Shipley & Company, London, and a 
cable from you announcing your consent to an 
immediate marriage with Blair will bring me 
home to arrange the necessary details. I ex- 
pect to see Blair this evening, and will inform 
him that you are reconsidering the matter. I 
shall be glad to receive your consent to act as 
a dutiful daughter should ; but, on the other 
hand, if you choose to give way to the mad 
infiEttuation which has taken possession of you, 
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and allow it to interfere with the fulfilment of 
my plans for your future, you need not again 
address me, for I shall cease to be 

"Your Mother." 

Olive read the letter through with whiten- 
ing &ce, and then handed it to Prudence. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



OLIVE TO ROBERT 



" September 5th. 
" Your letter received, but my heart is too 
heavy to respond to it as I would like to. I am 
in great trouble. My mother has refused to 
permit the breaking off of my engagement, and 
has gone to Europe, angry at me. I am with 
Mrs. Pratt, and am your most unhappy 

" Olive." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

FROM NEW YORK HERALD 

" September 6th. 
" Transatlantic Travellers. 



(( 



^Mrs. Stuyvesant Sherman and Mr. Blair 
Maxwell-Forbes were among the prominent 
passengers who sailed yesterday morning for 
Europe in the S. S. Deutschland." 

" On board S. S. Deutsehland. 
" I am more than pleased, dear Olive, at the 
hope your mother gives me that you will 
change your mind, and consent to make me 
the happiest of men. I had a long talk with 
her last evening, with the result that I have 
decided to run over to Europe for a few weeks. 
She thinks you ought to be left quite free to 
think matters over, and, needless to say, dear 
girl, if I thought there was a chance of your 
retracting your last words to me, it would be 
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impossible for me to keep away from you. I 
will write you fi^m the other side, and I do 
hope you will enjoy your visit to Mrs. Pratt. 
With love, and hoping for the best, which is, 
of course, your sweet self, 
" Believe me, 
" Yours most affectionately, 

"Blair." 

With tightened lips Olive read the announce- 
ment of the sailing of her mother and Blair, 
and the latter's letter mailed by the pilot at 
Sandy Hook. Now that she fully appreciated 
the seriousness of the contest between herself 
and her mother, and realized that nothing short 
of absolute surrender would suffice, the deter- 
mination dormant in her, but undoubtedly in- 
herited from her mother, sprang to life and 
rebelled at the attempt to crush out all the 
better instincts of her nature. She had sent 
off her short note to Robert the previous day, 
while still suffering under the first shock of her 
mother's departure. But with every hour that 
had passed, and heightened now by the receipt 
ojp Blair's confident letter, her anger and hurt 
pride were crowding out regrets, and she looked 
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like the goddess of righteous indignation as she 
turned to Prudence. 

"Read that,** she said, in a voice trembling 
with suppressed emotion. " After my telling 
him that I not only did not love him, but that 
I loved another man. Does he take me for a 
child that does not know her own mind?" 
The angry tears welled up in her eyes. 

" Do not blame him too much, dear," said 
Prudence, glancing over the letter. **Your 
mother has probably represented you as already 
regretting your decision, and only wanting a 
few quiet days for reflection before retracting 
it. It was a wise move to take him abroad so 
that he would be beyond the reach of your 
absolute refiisaL I am quite sure Blair would 
not lend himself to your mother's little scheme, 
if he knew the whole truth of the matter." 

" He knows that I am in love with Robert 
Elton. What sort of a man is it that could 
overlook that feature of the case, and still want 
to marry me ? " 

" Possibly he thinks that you do not really 
understand your own feelings," answered Pru- 
dence, marvelling at the unexpected strength 
displayed by her guest. This was no shy, 
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trembling, unhappy girl, but a woman, demand- 
ing a woman's highest privilege, the right to 
give away her own heart. 

"Well, both he and mother are liable to 
realize before very long that I not only know 
my own mind, but that I intend to act upon 
it." A bright red spot on each cheek an- 
nounced to Prudence that the danger-signal 
had been set, and that the girl was thoroughly 
aroused. She rose and walked up and down 
the piazza where the two had been sitting. 

" Prudence, dear, I am uneasy. I feel that 
nothing short of a fast and furious ride will 
still all the little demons that are hammering 
at my brain. Can I have the mare and your 
habit, and go for a good long ride over the 
mountains, alone ? " 

" Certainly, my dear girl, if you feel like it. 
But don't tire yourself out." 

Olive leaned against one of the posts, a 
pathetic look coming into her face. ** That is 
just what I want to do. I am weary of my 
thoughts, and I want to try and forget— every- 
thing." 

Prudence looked at her, but deemed it wise 
to say nothing. She rang for Abram, and 
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ordered the mare saddled, as Olive went in to 
put on the riding-habit. The widow watched 
her cantering down the maple avenue i little 
later, and gloried in the firm lines which were 
visible around the girFs mouth, and the smoul- 
dering fire in her eyes. In them she read the 
assurance that Olive's happiness would be safe 
in her own hands. 

Busied with things about the house, she 
was siu^rised an hour or two later to see a 
hack drive up and Robert Elton alight there- 
from. 

" Why, what brings you up here ? " she ex- 
claimed, a pleasant welcome in her face as she 
advanced to greet him. 

Robert looked at her anxiously. " How is 
Olive ? She wrote me she was in trouble, and 
I took the first train I could get. Where is 
she?" 

" Do not be alarmed," answered Prudence, 
the full significance of that to which his 
presence was likely to lead dawning upon 
her. ** She is all right, and has gone for a ride 
over the mountains. She needed some severe 
exercise to counteract the violence of her emo- 
tions. But," she added, with much concern, 
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" have you had breakfast? You must have left 
town very early." 

"I had some coffee. I was down at the 
office when the first mail was delivered which 
brought me word of Olive's trouble, so I put 
on my hat and just caught the 8.40." 

" Well, I will order you something to eat, 
and then I will tell you all about it. Poor 
Olive has had a trying time of it for the last 
week." 

Robert listened intently to the recital of all 
the events that had preceded his coming, and 
he clinched his hands more than once as he 
heard of the pressure which had been brought 
to bear upon the girl he loved, to coerce her 
into an unwelcome alliance. Every drop of 
blood in his body rose up in wrath, and Pru- 
dence could see that he had determined upon 
a powerful and decisive coup. 

He leaned forward and said in tones of in- 
tense earnestness : 

" Olive must marry me at once." 

" Can you persuade her to do so ? " answered 
the widow, awed by the force in the man's 
voice and eyes. 

" I hope so — and I shall rely upon you to 
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help me. You believe that I can make her 
happy?" 

" Do you love her ? " asked Pradence, feeling 
it an unnecessary question, but longing to hear 
him acknowledge it. 

** Love her ? ** echoed Robert, his face trans- 
figured with the thought of Olive, " I worship 
her — I have no words to tell you what she is 
to me, and how completely she possesses every 
thought and feeling of my mind and heart 
You know me well enough to believe that I 
mean what I say, and when I tell you that I 
can make her happy, it is with the conviction 
that I can do so, if a life-long fidelity and de- 
votion can accomplish iV 

Prudence gave him her hand. " I believe 
you, my friend,'* she said. "Speak to Olive 
when she returns. You have my best wishes, 
as you know." 

They went into the library, and in a little 
while the sound of a horse's hoo& reached their 
ears. 

That is Olive," exclaimed the widow. 
Don't go out; wait for her here. What a 
surprise it will be for her!" They looked 
through the blinds as she dismounted. 
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Prudence could see that the mental struggle 
and the physical fatigue had combined, and 
that the result was a very weary girL The 
dust of the ride was on her habit, and the coil 
of her hair had loosened and was l3ang care- 
lessly in her neck. 

She came to the library door saying, in a 
tired voice, to Prudence who stood near it: 
" Well, I have had my ride." Then she espied 
Robert, standing with his back to the mantel, 
his whole face radiant with love and joy at the 
sight of her. 

" Oh — you," she murmured. " How nice to 
see you I " As in a trance she glided toward 
him, and in a moment she was in his arms, her 
tired head upon his breast, his face bent to 
hers, and her heart at rest upon his. The end 
of all her wavering doubts and anxious fears, 
her struggles and uncertainties was here, and 
with a sigh of profound content, rest, and peace, 
she closed her eyes and wept. 

" Tears, Olive ?" said Robert, in a low, tender 
voice. Prudence had softly withdrawn at 
Olive's entrance, and had closed the library 
door so that they were alone. 

" Only happy ones," answered the girL " I 
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am so glad to see you — I have been so miser- 
able since I came home." 

** I know, dear," said Robert, smoothing her 
hair, from which her hat had £dlen. ^^ Mrs. 
Pratt has told me all about it. Don't worry 
any more. You must trust to me now, and if 
in the ftiture, any unhappiness approaches you, 
it will be over my dead body." He smiled 
into her eyes, seeking to arouse an answering 
gleam. 

" You mean ? " she questioned. 

" I mean we are going to be married " — he 
tightened his arms about her, as he added, 
" very soon. To attempt to alter your mother's 
decision would be a ftitile waste of time, and 
as you cannot fulfil her one condition, you 
have no alternative but to marry me. See 
what a good thing it is to be a lawyer ? And," 
he went on, " you could not give me up now 
if you would." 

"I'm afraid I don't want to," answered 
Olive, looking at him with happy eyes. " I 
shall certainly never be able to if you hold me 
as tightly as you are doing now. Hadn't you 
better let me go and get off some of the dust 
of my ride ? See, your coat is full of it also." 
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" Is it ? I can't see anything but your fiwe, 
dearest, nor will I let you go until you answer 
me several questions. Will you ? " 

" What are they ? " smiled Olive. 

" Do you love me? " 

" Yes " — ^without hesitation. 

" Will you marry me? " 

A pause — a sigh — ^then, " Yes." 

"Right away?" 

" Whenever you wish." 

"My darling 1 My wifel" murmured 
Robert, in an ecstasy of happiness. " One 
thing more, and you may go — for a little 
while only, though." She looked into his 
ardent eyes, seeing mirrored there the love 
that was in his heart, and raising her face, she 
gave him her lips. 

After luncheon, a conclave between Robert, 
Prudence and Olive was held, and all the 
points in the situation were carefully consid- 
ered. It was decided that Olive should write 
immediately to her mother, advise her of her 
coming marriage, and beg for her countenance 
of it. If she gave her consent, well and good ; 
if not, then the wedding must take place with* 
out it. 
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The first day of October was selected for 
the marriage — Olive's face flushed rosy red at 
this, and Bobert, seated beside her on the long, 
low couch, raised her hand to his lips. 

Prudence smiled and studied the paintings 
on the other side of the wall, and then, feeling 
that the most important details had been 
determined upon, and that there was no 
further need for her presence, she excused her- 
self, and left the lovers to themselves and 
their very evident happiness. 
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The next few weeks passed very quickly, 
filled with varied emotions — ^some bitter, but 
in the main, all tinged more or less with 
the magical influence of Robert's love — ^and 
brought Olive to her wedding-day with a 
mind and heart attuned to the happiness which 
she felt should be hers. Her letter telling of 
her approaching marriage, and imploring her 
mother's sanction, had brought forth a curt 
note: "You have chosen your own path. 
Henceforth we are strangers." 

Prudence and Olive made several trips to 
the city to procure a few new things to add to 
her already large wardrobe, and give it some- 
what the air of a bride's. 

They visited Mr. Markham, the trustee who 
had Olive's own income in charge. He was a 
kind old man, and, while he regretted the tiun 
affairs had taken, he conveyed the impression 
that Olive was doing the only thing possible, 
and that he did not disapprove. He patted 
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her affectionately on the back and wished her 
every happiness. 

The lovers, with Prudence, had many joy- 
ous little dinners and luncheons during tiieir 
short trips to town, and Olive was duly initi- 
ated into the mysteries of Robert's office. Her 
first visit was made after business hours, when 
the clerks had gone home, leaving no one 
there but the proud owner of the establish- 
ment. Olive had suddenly decided that she 
wanted to go down and bring Robert up 
town; so she telephoned him, and he waited 
for the two ladies, — ^glad also that Olive's first 
introduction to his office should be made when 
he and she were there alone. He did not 
count Prudence — in fact, the latter lady was 
developing a wonderful interest in far-away 
objects, and was amazed to find how much 
there was to see in an opposite direction, if 
one only searched for it. 

Olive looked with loving interest around the 
den where her future lord and master earned 
his daily bread, — ^admiring his law library and 
making delightful little suggestions as to cer- 
tain changes which she thought should be 
made. Robert laughed happily as he gave 
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her carte blanche to turn the place mside out 
or upside down, if she so desired. 

He grew prouder of her with each day, and 
specially so on the occasion when she had gone 
to make the acquaintance of his mother and 
sister. The latter had recently become en- 
gaged to Judge Bartlett, of Washington, a 
man many years older than herself, but in 
every other way a desirable match. 

Mrs. Elton had greeted Olive affectionately. 
" I hope you will be happy with my boy, dear. 
He loves you very much, and he has been 
such a good son that I know he will make you 
a good husband. '^ 

" I will try to be worthy of him," Olive had 
answered, with a pang at her heart at the 
thought of her own mother's disapproval 

" I am going to live with my daughter in 
her new home," continued the old lady — " but 
I shall come to see you occasionally." 

" As Robert's mother, you would always be 
welcome," said Olive. "But," she added, 
looking into the sweet, mild face framed in soft 
gray hair, * * I know I shall love you on your own 
account" She felt what a potent influence this 
mother must have been in the formation of her 
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Robert's character, and compared her with the 
father whom she never ceased to regret. 

When Mrs. Sherman sent her ultimatum, 
Olive had gone to see her brother for the first 
time since his marriage. Her mother had for- 
bidden all communication between the two, 
and had been obeyed. But now that Olive 
herself was beyond the pale of maternal ap- 
proval, she felt her affection for her brother 
revive, and joyfully looked forward to seeing 
him again. His greeting was most cordial 
and affectionate, and, needless to state, he ac- 
corded to her his fullest sympathy, having 
known the pain and sorrow that accompanies 
parental disapprobation when it reaches the 
extremes which he and his sister had known. 

He asked many questions about Robert, 
and a few days later called upon him at his 
office. The two men found much in common, 
for Olive's brother had developed an energy 
and desire for work unusual in the son of a 
millionaire. Already the world was begin- 
ning to hear of his inventions along mechanical 
lines, and with the prestige of his name and 
his own indefatigable application, great things 
were expected of him. He had advised his 
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sister to keep her approaching marriage as 
secret as possible until after it had actually 
taken place, fearing the sensation the newspa- 
pers would make of it and the hideous notori- 
ety Yellow Journalism would give to the affair. 
Prudence had also thought of this, and so 
the preparations had brought them to the first 
of October without a hint of the unexpected 
step about to be taken by Society's fairest 
daughter. The widow knew, however, that it 
would be a nine day's wonder, and that an 
avalanche of publicity would follow the simple 
announcement of the wedding, so she arranged 
with an old friend for the loan of his big yacht, 
which lay off New York City, fiilly commis- 
sioned, but not required by its owner for im- 
mediate use. She wished Olive to have a 
honeymoon undisturbed by the daily papers, 
and as Bx)bert had coincided with her, it had 
been decided that afler the wedding the two 
should embark for a cruise in Southern waters, 
or wherever their fimcy might lead them. 



Glenmont was arrayed in her brightest holi- 
day garments on this glad day which was to 
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bring to Olive and Robert the consummation 
of their dearest hopes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stujrvesant Sherman had ar- 
rived, the former to give away his sister to the 
man of her choice, and to place the stamp of 
his approval upon her nuptials. 

Mrs. and Miss Elton, looking very refined 
and elegant, with the simplicity of manner 
which is inherent in the true Southern lady, 
had come up with Robert, likewise Beatrice 
and Horace, whom Prudence had invited, who 
completed the little wedding-party. 

The ceremony was to take place in the quaint 
Episcopal Church, the scene of their first 
meeting with each other, and several florists, 
gently guided by Prudence, had transformed 
it into a bower of rural loveliness. Olive 
wanted nothing save what grew wild on the 
bosom of Mother Earth, so a beautifully ar- 
tistic result had been obtained by the mingling 
of the delicate bloom of the wild carrot with 
the brilliant scarlet of sumach leaves. Here 
and there the waxen gleam of the mountain 
laurel lent a richness to the general efiect, and 
Prudence had that morning surveyed with 
complete satisfaction the bower which was to 
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witness the transforming of Olive into a happy 
bride. 

Olive, clad in her filmy gown of bridal white- 
ness, was a revelation of beauty, even to those 
who had known her under all circumstances 
and conditions. Her face was pale, but on 
it was imprinted a sweet content and confi- 
dence which caused the widow's eyes to glisten 
with tears, and Robert's heart to almost burst 
its bonds. He gave her one last embrace be- 
fore starting on the little journey which was 
to end in happiness for them both, and when, 
later on, they stood solemnly before Good's 
altar and were made man and wife, no thought 
of trouble, sorrow, anger, or reproach found 
place in either of their hearts. 

The drive homeward was solemn, with the 
realization of what they had become to each 
other, and Robert's first kiss upon the lips of 
his wife was a prayer of thankfulness to his 
Creator. 

No jarring note or thought marred the jolly 
little breakfast Horace drank the health of 
the bride so often that Prudence feared for his 
reason, but Beatrice, seated near by, took 
special precautions that the draughts which 
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followed these expressions of good- will were 
neither long nor deep. It was not difficult to 
see that another wedding was in course of 
preparation. 

While the fair bride, assisted by the faith- 
ful Mary, and her new mother-in-law, who 
hovered about her Robert's wife with a joyful 
eagerness very touching to behold, was chang- 
ing her gown for one suitable for yachting — 
Prudence was having a serious conversation 
with Stu3rv^esant Sherman. 

"You do not think it possible that your 
mother will hold out against Olive forever, do 
you ? " she said to him. 

" I cannot tell — she has never forgiven me, 
but then she had Olive to fill in the breach. 
Whether, now that we have both gone, her 
loneliness will drive her to take us back to her 
home and heart, is a question which only time 
can answer — I have never ceased to hope that 
this might be in my case, but now I feel en- 
couraged to hope that by the added loss of her 
daughter she may forgive both her wayward 
children." He smiled hopefully, a smile which 
Prudence returned, as expressive of a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 
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The naphtha launch from the palatial yacht, 
which had been lying at anchorage all night off 
Glenmont, drew near to the private dock in 
full view of the little party on the piazza, just 
as Olive came down and joined her husband, 
ready to depart on her journey with him 
through the unknown and untried waters of 
the matrimonial sea. 

His face wore a very proud expression as he 
took her by the hand to lead her down the path 
beyond which lay the great unexplored coun- 
try of their happiness and trust in each other. 
Preceded by the three tbx-terriers, who ran 
barking and yelping down the hill, the whole 
party followed them to the water's edge, and 
straggling behind them, determined to give 
the happy couple a good send-off, came Abram, 
Mary, and all the servants on the place. 

Had good wishes any weight, " Miss Olive *' 
would have had enough to sink both herself 
and the yacht. One moment in the arms of 
Prudence, a kiss to her brother, and several 
warm hand-clasps, and they were off, followed 
by copious showers of rice, which fell upon the 
shoulders of the crew as well, to their inward 
merriment. 
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** Send for some sugar, and the fish will have 
a real rice-pudding for their supper," was the 
bright suggestion made by Horace. 

The launch drew near to the yacht. They 
could see Olive and Robert going aboard, and 
in a very few minutes the big boat swung 
around in the stream and went down the river, 
canying with it its heavy load of love. 

Prudence watched it until the two handker- 
chiefs waving from the stem had faded into 
the gathering mist The rest of the party had 
slowly wandered up the hill, leaving her alone, 
to follow with her eyes the fast disappearing 
outlines of the graceful yacht. Her heart was 
freighted with a passionate wish for the happi- 
ness of her two dear ones, and also a compas- 
sion for her own loneliness. Having been so 
engrossed with Olive's love-affair, she had no 
time to think of what life was to hold for her- 
self—after, — ^and she felt as though she had 
bidden farewell to her own daughter. A deep 
longing for companionship possessed her, and 
two great tears welled up in her eyes as she 
realized her own lonely existence. " I live in 
the lives of others," she said to herself ; " shall 
I ever again live in my own ? " 
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Half-way up the hill she found Abram 
studying the boxwood hedge, which looked 
worse than ever, with some of its leaves already 
beginning to turn yellow. 

" What is the trouble, Abram ? " 

" You ought to let me take out this box- 
wood, Mrs. Pratt. It looks worse every year,*" 

Prudence gazed at the hedge of her fore- 
fathers. " Let it stay where it is, Abram — 
but trim it." And she went on up the steps 
to the house. 



THE END 
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